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FIRES OF CONSCIENCE 


RELIANCE 


T was a clear, frosty morning in Octo- 
| ber, the kind that makes one’s heart 

and cheeks alike glow with the sheer 
joy of living, and Mabel Winter could not 
resist the temptation to take a walk through 
the park, and in white furs, glowing brown 
hair and eyes that matched the deep daz- 
zling blue of the sky, was autumn typified 
in its brightest tints. So thought Howard 
Wallis as he quickened his steps to inter- 
cept her at the turn of a path, her glad 
smile of welcome and “Oh, Howard, how 
perfectly delightful,” was an intimation of 
the deep regard these two held for each 
other. 

The old saying that “Matches are made 
in heaven” would seem to have been said 
expressly for these two young people. 

Howard Wallis was a tall, clean-cut, 
handsome chap, thoroughly American in 
dress and manner; with crisp, curling, 
tawny hair that was always refusing to 
stay bruéhed; a frank smile and hand- 
shake that won him friends everywhere. 
He turned and walked by her side and 
people who met them could not help a sec- 
ond glance, so perfectly were they matched. 
Amd the love that showed so plainly on 
both faces cast a reflection on those who 
glanced and then stopped to look again. 

“Oh, Howard, here comes that odious 
Count de Gironde. He has certainly hyp- 


By Leole Leslie 


notized father and mother and _ simply 
bores me to death with his attentions.” 

“Never mind, dear; it will only be a 
short time when I shall have the right to 
protect you, and if all goes well, we can 
take our wedding trip at the same time I 
go to Panama. You know the government 
has accepted my patent, and it will be but 
a matter of a few months when I shall 
have to oversee the work to be done under 
my patents in person. Will that suit you, 
dearest ?” 

“Indeed, that will be great, Howard. I 
have been wild to go down to Panama, but 
father will not go, and mother fears the 
water so that I have never coaxed her to 
take ‘the trip alone with me. But I would 
not be afraid anywhere with you. 

“Are you sure father will consent to our 
marriage, Howard? You know mother has 
gotten the foreign title craze and talks 
constantly of the time when I shall be 
Lady this or Countess that. Pshaw, it 
makes me so disgusted; just as if I would 
not rather be plain Mrs. Howard Wallis,” 
with an adorable blush, “than Countess or 
even the Queen of England. Now, How- 
ard, you must remember this is Central 
Park in broad daylight. Well, dear, this 
is where I must leave you to return home,” 
said Mabel as the pair approached the 
avenue, “so goodby until tonight.” 
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“Surely the gods have been good to me 
when they allow me to win the heart of 
beautiful Mabel Winter,” thought Howard 
Wallis as he walked away from his sweet- 
heart, “the acknowledged belle of the 
younger set and old John Winter's daugh- 
ter. Pray God that I always may be 
worthy of her.” 

Count de Gironde was as typical a man 
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of the Parisian boulevardes as was How- 
ard Wallis the American business man; 
medium height, straight black hair and a 
small moustache that barely hid a straight, 
cruel, sensuous mouth; piercing black eyes, 
which always avoided one’s glance and 
seemed to view the world with a sinister 
aspect; exotic tastes and the usual titled 
noble’s impecunious circumstances were 
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making it imperative that he annex some 
good American dollars, with a wife as the 
easiest way of securing the same. 

Count de Gironde had made the mistake 
of falling in love for the first time in his 
checkered career with the beautiful and 
wealthy Mabel Winter. Through judicious 
flattery he had secured the assistance of 
Mabel’s credulous and title-seeking mother 
and was pressing his suit to the utmost. 
He had, however, a very serious rival in 
Howard Wallis, who in his clean, straight- 
forward manner, had already succeeded in 
winning Mabel’s love, where de Gironde 
had only met with indifference on the part 
of the girl. 

The meeting in the park added fuel to 
the already smoldering fire, and heaping 
curses on Wallis and the world in general, 
the count went headlong into the embrace 
of a very striking blonde, who was com- 
ing in the oppesite direction. 

“Oh, I beg a thousand pardons, madam!” 
stuttered the count, when he came face to 
face with Elizabeth Deacon. “Oh, Mlle. 
Deacon, how could I have been so uncare- 
ful, is it not? Surely, it was the radiance 
of your charming personality that blinded 
me.” 

“Now! now! Count! you must remember 
we American girls are not used to such 
flattery.” 

“Oh, but madamoiselle, it is not flattery; 
your hair is so bright like the sun, and 
your eyes like deep pools where the lilies 
hide, as white as your most divine skin. 
May I ask where you go so quickly?” 

“To call on my friend, Mabel Winter, 
and chat about the debutantes’ ball next 
month. It is going to be quite the largest 
social affair of the season, and you must, 
on no account, return to Paris, Count, be- 
for it is given.” 

“But Miss Winter is not at home. She 
and young Monsieur Wallis are walking 
in the park, and having a conversation 
most interesting, to judge from ze appear- 
ance. He is very enamoured of ‘ze fair 
Madamoiselle Winter; is it not so, Ma- 
damoiselle Deacon?” 

A quick indrawing of breath, a sudden 
pallor, and Elizabeth Deacon has given 
her heart’s secret into de Gironde’s un- 
scrupulous keeping. 

“Ah, you hate him also, Madamoiselle. 


Non, non, I see it; it is him you love and 
she has won him away. Pardon moi, if 
that I seem impertinent, but I also love 
and, perhaps, we could help each the other 
out, as you say in zis countrie. Will you 
come to some quiet place where we can talk 
and lunch alone?” 

Elizabeth hesitated for a moment, but 
since her schoolgirl days Howard Wallis 
had been her ideal, and the thought of los- 
ing him was more than she could bear. 

The Count hailed a passing taxi and the 
two were soon on their way to a downtown 
cafe, where a liberal tip procured for them 
a table in a corner, shielded by huge palms, 
where they were practically alone. 

* * * 

“Would you do much for this Monsieur 
Wallis?” asked the Count of Miss Deacon. | 
“IT would give my life and count no cost 
too great did it win for me the heart of 
the only man I have ever loved—Howard 

Wallis.” 

“T have ze grand plan, Madamoiselle. I 
will remain in New York and accompany 
you to the ball. You get the Monsieur 
Wallis alone, faint, and when ze people 
come, claim that he has insult you by ze 
kiss. Mabel Winter will renounce him; he 
will marry you and I will win ze fair 
Mabel’s heart, on ze come-back, yes?” 

“That is a great risk, but I am willing 
to take it and I can count on you for abso- 
lute secrecy ?” 

“Absolutement; I swear it by ze honor 
of my mother, ze most solemn oath of ze 
French gentleman.” | 

a 

Soft lights gleamed through countless 
flowers and music hidden behind gorgeous 
palms made a veritable fairyland for the 
nymphs and dryads who danced so lightly 
among them. 

Mabel Winter, in shimmering satin, with 
a priceless string of pearls, was so beau- 
tiful that she seemed almost a creature too 
rare for this mundane earth; her eyes were 
gleaming with love, for had not Howard 
Wallis just told her that he would have to 
leave for Panama by December 15th at 
latest, and she knew he would not go 
alone. 

Elizabeth Deacon, in gold-hued satin, 
with a mystic cloud of chiffon clasped on 
one shoulder with a cluster of diamonds, 
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HOWARD LOSES 


was so suggestive of a golden flame that 
she seemed to radiate light as she moved 
about the decorated ballroom. After care- 
ful maneuvering, she had induced Howard 
to take her to the conservatory. 

“The heat is stifling, Howard; will you 
please get me an ice?” 

“Certainly, Elizabeth; you are looking 
most charming tonight.” 

“Would to God I could charm you,” 
was her unuttered thought as she later took 
the fragile glass from Howard’s hand and, 
suddenly reeling, fell backward into his 
hastily outstretched arms. 

The crash of the falling glass brought 
a number of persons to the scene. 

Just as Elizabeth was apparently regain- 
ing consciousness, the page brought How- 
ard a telegram. He read it with feverish 
haste, and Mabel hastened quickly to his 
side, as she noted the look of fear upon 
his face. 

“My mother is dying; I must leave for 
Philadelphia at once,” Howard said, chok- 
ingly. 


EVERYTHING 








AT THE 


GAMING TABLE, 


“Miss Deacon was attacked with faint- 
ness, but I am sure she will pardon my 
abrupt departure,” remarked Howard to 
those gathered about him as he walked 
away. 

“Oh, yes, Howard, dear, but you will 
wire me at once. Oh, pardon me, I had 
forgotten where we were,” Miss Deacon 
said softly as she gazed at the dancers 
gathered around. 

The startled look on Mabel’s face was 
lost to Howard as he quickly pressed her 
hand, whispered “goodby, my darling,” and 
hurried from the scene. 

*x* * * 

De Gironde had become very good 
friends with the Winter butler, and having 
learned, through an accident, of some 
“shady” dealings in England, through 
threats of exposure had forced the butler 
to acquiesce in his demands that any let- 
ters from Howard to Mabel should be 
“held up” and given to him in person. 

Mabel could not understand Howard’s 
silence, and when one day Elizabeth Dea- 
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con came to call upon her, confessed her 
love for Howard and declared that Wallis 
really loved her in return, Mabel was 
heartbroken at his perfidy. After several 
weeks of silence, Mabel yielded to Count 
de Gironde’s pleadings and promised to 
marry him on New Year’s day. 

“You have made ze one grand dream 
come true and it shall be my whole life 
at your feet to do as you will and show 
you that I can be all that the American 
man can be,” he declared. 

As Mabel consented, the vision of the 
strong face of Howard Wallis, so earnest, 
yet tender, rose before her and she was 
tempted to refuse the count’s offer of mar- 
riage, but Elizabeth Deacon’s confession 
that Howard had told her he loved her 
strengthened her in her decision to wed 
the titled Frenchman. 

* * * 

Howard, finding his mother slightly im- 
proved, wrote the glad news to Mabel, but 
told her that it was impossible for him to 
leave his mother’s bedside for some time 
to come. He watched the mails each day 
and grew more and more impatient as he 
received no response to his frequent let- 
ters. As his mother grew worse, having 
a relapse, he became brokenhearted and 
lost all hope of her recovery or again hear- 
ing from his sweetheart. 

The day after New Year's, Howard 
picked up a New York paper and saw the 
account of Mabel’s marriage to Count de 
Gironde. Heartbroken, he knelt by his 
mother’s side, feeling sure of her sympa- 
thy, only to find her cold in death. 

*x* * * 

Mabel’s father, speculating in Wall street, 
lost all his money, with the exception of a 
small income of his wife’s, making it neces- 
sary for them to live in a very quiet man- 
ner. 

The Count de Gironde, tiring of his 
beautiful wife, now that she was no longer 
wealthy, taunted her with her love for 
Howard and told her that Howard Wallis 
had always loved her. 

“You thought you could escape from me, 
my beauty, but I won you and your money 
also, until your fool of a father was not 
content with what he had, but must lose it 
all, and now, pah! I care for you not; I 
go to the beautiful Elizabeth for ze consola- 


tion and love. So, she is coming now. Bon 
jour, Ma Belle Elizabeth, always the same, 
so young, so beautiful. Ah, you have not 
ze smile for me today; ze conscience must 
be working. I bid you au revoir.” 
“Mabel, can you ever forgive me?” 
pleaded Elizabeth, coming into Mabel’s 
home. “Did you know that Howard’s 
mother is dead and he is ruining himself at 
the gaming table? It was all my fault, 
dear, and your brute of a husband, Count 
de Gironde, induced me to help him to 
gain your love by misrepresenting How- 
ard’s regard for me and holding Howard’s 
from you. Can you ever, ever for- 
give me, Mabel? On my knees I implore 
you by your love for Howard and my love 
for him also. Leave this man, the Count; 
he will only make you the more unhappy 
until you will do something desperate.” 
“Elizabeth, you have ruined my life, but 
I forgive you as I hope God will forgive 
you. Now go, that I may be alone to face 
this bitter wrong that has been done me.” 


* * * 


Five years passed since the night Mabel 
took her year-old son, Bobby, and left her 
home and all it held dear. She secured 
employment as a shopper for several 
wealthy families and with her boy, in a 
tiny room, eked out the bare necessities of 


“GO AWAY, SIN NO MORE!” 
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life. A severe cold, contracted by being 
out in a heavy storm with insufficient cloth- 
ing, caused a severe illness and all the 
money she had so carefully saved was used 
for doctors’ bills and food, until Mabel 
and her little son faced starvation. 

“Mother, please, can’t I go and sell some 
papers,” pleaded the little fellow. “I want 
to help you so much, mother. 

“Bobby, my darling, how can I let you 
go out all alone on the cold, cruel streets? 
So young and so innocent. Oh Bobby! 
Bobby! Dear God, keep my boy safe, 
watch over him and guide him back to me 
again.” 

A dime bought a small stock of papers 
and with these fast under his arm, Bobby 
ventured forth, a sunny-haired, blue-eyed 
boy with a face of one of Raphael’s an- 
gels, and a heart as pure. 

“Papers! Papers! Please, won’t you buy ?” 
was the lad’s cry. 

Back and forth the little feet trudged 
until the blue eyes grew dim and the 
mouth drooped with a tired little curve. 
A few pennies came in response to the 
pleadings, but the day was stormy and 
every one was hurrying by to warm homes, 
good dinners and had no time to heed the 
pitiful ery of the boy on the walk. 

“Oh, I’m so tired and sleepy, but I must 
say my prayers before I go to sleep,” cried 
Bobby, “for mother has always told me 
never to forget them, ‘cause God might 
forget me.” 

On the cold, gray steps of Trinity, Bobby 
knelt with folded hands. 

“Our Father who art in heaven,” then 


“God bless mother and bring some one to 


help us,” were the lad’s prayers. 

A little brown bundle on the cold stone 
steps, a few vagrant white flakes, for the 
season was late, and sleep folded the boy 
in her kindly arms—happy for awhile. 


*x* * * 


A woman coming up the church steps to 
place flowers on the altar in memory of a 
little son, saw the tiny form so like her 
own boy, and opening her purse, she 
slipped a ten-dollar gold piece into Bobby’s 
chubby hands. A smile touched the lad’s 
face as though brushed by an angel’s wing, 
and with a heartsick pang the woman 
passed into the edifice and laying the flow- 


ers on the altar, with a prayer that God 
would save the little tattered waif on the 
outside, she knelt to give thanks to the 
One above for the sparing of her life to 
be of benefit to a child so much like her 
own boy, who had passed to a better land. 


* * * 


Howard, wild with grief, turned to the 
gambling house for surcease from the pain 
that would not be stilled, but luck deserted 
him even there, and after six years of a 
wild, reckless life, which seemed to never 
have beginning nor end, he found himself 
in a notorious gaming room in New York 
City, half crazed and utterly reckless and 
discouraged. He had a fancy that luck 
would change and he played frantically on 
every known system. His money gone, 
he was reduced to begging tips from others 
more fortunate. 

“Here, come now, you must get out of 
here,” harshly spoke the gaming room at- 
tendant as he took Howard by the shoulder. 
“I know I'll have luck,” pleaded Howard; 
“just once more and I'll pay you all I 
owe.” 

“Oh, that’s an old story,” roughly de- 
clared the attendant. “If we catch you 
back here again, it’s a ride in the ‘Black 
Maria’ for you,” and seizing Wallis by the 
collar, he thrust him down the stairs and 
out into the street. 

Half crazed, Wallis staggered along, 
stumbling over the sleeping form of a 
child on the church steps. The gleam of a 
piece of gold in the boy’s hand attracted 
his attention and he eagerly took it from 
the lad’s grip. As he did so, the clock in 
the distance struck the hour of ten. He 
remembered it was the tenth of the month, 
and seized with the gripping idea he sought 
another gambling house, where he placed 
the stolen piece of gold on number ten— 
and won. Again and again he won, until 
the heaps of winnings covered half the 
table. Conscious-stricken, Wallis clutched 
his winnings and rushed out into the night 
with the hope that the child from whom he 
stole the coin would still be there. 

The poor little bundle was still where 
Wallis had left it, but oh, so cold and stiff. 
Howard picked up the child and staggered 
into the church, where a layman was just 
putting out the lights. Up to the altar, 
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HOWARD AGAIN 


with its fragrant flowers, Wallis bore the 
shivering little figure, and, kneeling, he 
prayed that he would not be too late. 
Howard told his life’s story to the 
churchman and the two men chafed the 
tiny hands of the boy and poured some of 
the communion wine between the lad’s 
cold lips. A feeble flicker of the eyelids 
and after further effort the blue eyes 
opened and the tears came as the boy 
sobbed, “Mamma, oh, I want my mamma.” 
The two men carried the child into the 
parish house adjoining the church. A lit- 
tle later, Bobby was able to tell his new- 
found friends that he lived at No. 27 Mor- 





MEETS MABEL, 


gan street. “Three stairs up, sir, and 
mother’s all alone.” 

“Keep the gold for the church, for | 
will not take it; I dare not take it; it does 
not belong to me,” sobbed out Wallis as 
he looked first at the child and then at the 
layman. 

“You must keep part of it for the boy, 
as it was his money you took with which 
to gamble and win,” said the churchman 
slowly. 

“The rest shall be given to the children’s 
fund of the church. ‘Out of evil sometimes 
cometh good,’ you know.” 

As the early day deepened into dusk, 
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Mabel grew more anxious for Bobby’s re- 
turn. As the moments lengthened into 
hours, her fear increased, and dragging 
herself to a tiny window, she looked up and 
down the street for some sign of the one 
thing left to her—her boy. At last, worn 
by weakness and tears, she reached her 
couch and with a prayer for help, she 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 
* * * 


“Will you show me where you live, little 
man, and tell me your name?” asked How- 
ard as he held the little fellow’s hands, 
and looked into the upturned face of a 
child which reminded him much of a face 
of one he loved, now long lost to him, but 
never forgotten. 

“Bobby, sir, and my mother will love you 
very much, sir, for taking me home,” said 
the boy, most mannerly. 

Up the long stairs, through dark halls 
and until the door of Mabel’s home was 
reached, trudged Howard and Bobby. A 
sob was the only response to Howard’s 
knock. 

“T guess my mother must be asleep,” re- 
marked the boy, as he gazed up into the 
face of his protector. “We better go 
right in.” 

Howard, with a feeling of happiness he 
could not account for, gently opened the 


door and walked into the desolate looking 
room. 

“Howard!” 

“My God—Mabel! At last I have found 
you; but where is your husband? Why are 
you here alone?” 

“Dead,” softly announced Mabel, look- 
ing out of the window as if to avoid the 
gaze of her former sweetheart. “I saw in 
the paper that he was killed in a duel 
over “some famous actress of Paris.” 

“Mabel, dare I ask you to forgive?” 

“No, Howard, it is I that should seek 
your forgiveness.” 

oe @ 


“Mother, dear, is this the good man 
God has sent us?” asked Bobby of his 
mother. 

“Yes, Bobby,” replied his mother. 

“Well, he can kiss me and you, too, 
mother, after I’ve said my prayers.” 

Kneeling between Howard and Mabel, 
with his little eyes turned heavenward, 
“Our father who art in heaven,” came 
from his tiny lips, and then came, “Dear 
God, I thank you for the good man, and 
please let him always stay with mamma 
and me. Amen.” 

Holding out his arms to Mabel, Howard 
read in her eyes that the boy’s prayer was 
answered. . 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR JOINS GAUMONT COMPANY. 


That men of higher education are finding a field for their culture in the motion picture 
industry is evidenced by the engagement by the Gaumont Company of Carl Holliday, 
Bb. S.. M. A. He now fills the newly created office of director of its educational dc- 
partment. This department will do business with schools, both elementary and advanced, 
and churches. 

The subjects included will be applied science, botany, geography (both physical and 
industrial), zoology, history, the industrial world, travel, architecture, agriculture, horti- 
culture and Biblical and other religious subjects. 

Mr. Holliday, who is a brother of Frank E. Holliday, managing editor of the 
(aumont Weekly, is well equipped intellectually for his duties. Who’s Who for 1912 
tells of his having studied at the Universities of Tennessee, Virginia and Chicago, of 
his professorship of the English language and English literature in the Universities of 
Virginia, Southwestern University and Vanderbilt University. He is the author of ten 
hbeoks on literary, historical and sociological subjects. McClure’s, Leslie’s, Smart Set, 
Uncle Remus, American Educational Reviews, the Book News Monthly and numerous 
other magazines and newspapers have published his many writings. 














THE BIG WHITE CHIEF 


NESTOR 

UNICE DAVIES, slim and fair and 
E delicate as some Spring flower, was 
the idol of her father’s heart. She 
seemed to him the very spirit of the girl- 
wife he had wooed and won here in the 
wild, free West, come back again to com- 
pensate him for the bitter pain he had felt 
when she had “Crossed the Bar” as Eunice 
had come into life. 

It was this very passion of devotion and 
idolatry that made him frantic at the bare 
idea of some other man being given first 
place in the young life so completely his 
heretofore. 

She was the pride, the darling, of all the 
stalwart, sun-tanned cowboys—that he knew 
and felt a certain pride in, a security in the 
safety of numbers—but the pride had 
turned to pain of late when he was forced 
to realize, that, among the cowboys there 
was one, a very particular one. 

Often, during the past couple of weeks 
he had seen her at a distance too great for 


By Gladys Hall 


him to recognize her companion, talking 
earnestly—and had afterwards noted her 
altered manner, the listless expression, the 
sweet pain in her eyes, and had worried 
himself into a state bordering on despera- 
tion in his futile endeavors to discover the 
identity of the young lover who always 
managed to make good his escape before 
Davies could get within range of vision. 

With the well-intended stupidity of the 
doting man-parent, Davies was gruff with 
Eunice—impatient, sharp, and thereby in- 
culcated in the girl a spirit of fear and con- 
cealment and innocent deception. 

He lay awake at night devising wily plans 
by which he might spot the intruder into 
the realm he so coveted for himself—they 
must be wily, these plans—very wily, for 
he had a wholesome dread of the scorn 
there might be in the girl’s young eyes 
should she discover his methods. 

He thought of inviting some of Eunice’s 
young city friends out to the ranch—girls 


DAVIES DONNED HIS DISGUISE. 
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TOM TELLS HIS PLAN TO THE CHIEF. 


she had met on the memorable visit to her 
city cousin, but he concluded, rightly, that 
their sympathies would all be with the 
young love-dream, and their allegiance all 
sworn to further the same. He even specu- 
lated grimly on more damaged hearts when 
the city-bred girls met the splendid young 
specimens that made up the ranks of his 
cowboys—and the simplicity of said cow- 
boys came into contact with the subtleness 
of town femininity. That plan would be a 
thousand fold disastrous. 

One day when Eunice had set the table 
throughout with knives, salted his coffee 
instead of sugaring it, and sat abstractedly 
through the meal, her healthy appetite in 
complete abeyance, Davies could bear it no 
longer. 

After the silent repast he sought Foreman 
Osborne, a man with whom he was in closer 
sympathy than anyone he knew, and in 
whose common sense and _ resourceful 
rowers he had implicit confidence. 

Osborne suggested that the simplest and 
most effective method would be, to wait 
until they saw Eunice talking with the van- 
ishing one, then to line the cowboys up in 


the corral, and, the absentee would be dis- 
covered, the undesirable lover. This ma- 
neuver was shortly made possible, but all 
hands were present, prompt and quite at 
ease. 

“T have it!” exclaimed Osborne sud- 
denly, as the two conspirators sat plotting 
together again, “the very thing, sir. Dis- 
guise yourself as an [ndian, come to the 
ranch and I'll engage you. Bein’ right 
among the boys you can pal up with them a 
bit and you'll soon find out—these young 
calves in love are a moony and confidin’ 
lot—then you can. discharge the guilty one.” 

“*The guilty one’ is it,’ echoed Tom, the 
favored one, to himself, as, with a couple 
of others, he sat whittling not far away. 
“‘The guilty one’—guilty because I lay 
my heart’s finest at her feet—guilty because 
I’ve kept my hands clean and my soul pure 
for the love of her. Well, I may as well 
be guiltier, I'll frustrate him, for I must 
have her.” 

As Davies, the light of hope in his eyes, 
wrung Osborne’s hand and started for the 
village store, Tom walked nonchalantly off 
in an opposite direction, and waited until 
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he ascertained the path the old man was 
taking, then followed. 

They reached the store a block apart, and 
entered, perceived by no one but Dick, a 
fellow-cowboy, in whose heart the love of 
Eunice burned with an equal if not as fine 
a fire. 

Oblivious to the two pairs of bright 
young eyes that watched him from different 
angles Davies painted his face and donned 
the ornate feathers and brilliant accoutre- 
ments of the Indian. 


strength born of clean, vigorous living— 
strength that showed unmistakably in his 
lean, bronzed face, in the clean, taut sweep 
of his limbs, in his clear, bright eyes, and 
vivid life. Small wonder that he had 
come into the starved life of the girl’s af- 
fections as the embodiment of all her 
dreams. 

Flushed but splendidly fit, he reached the 
encampment, and told his story to the chief. 

As he listened, the face of the old brave 
softened curiously—into his eyes crept the 














REHEARSING THE RESCUE, 


Tom laughed softly, his heart beat high 
with hope, and he thought with joy of the 
chief of the Indian encampment for whom 
he had done many a favor, and into whose 
flinty old heart he had won his way by 
his youth and strength and courage. 

As he cautiously awaited the completion 
of the clever make-up he planned the de- 
tails of his conspiracy with the friendly 
brave, and the subsequent flight with his 
light o’ love. 

Davies was arranging his heavy head- 
gear, and Tom took to his heels. He put 
all of his lithe strength into the race— 


plash of silver waters; a slim canoe glided 
along swift currents, and from the years an 
Indian maid looked up at him, the love- 
light in her eyes. 

“He’ll be along this way any minute,” fin- 
ished Tom, “if you hold him until sunset 
it will do—Eunice will need some time to 
get ready, you see,” the lad flushed. “Now 
I’m off, Chief, and thank you—you for the 
Happy Hunting Ground.” And Tom was 
on his way to pluck the flower of the ranch 
for his own. 

The Chief sat still a moment after Tom’s 
departure—still he heard the plash of the 
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silver waters, the sweet, wild call of— 

“Chief,” whispered a voice at his side, 
“Chief, I’m Dick, one of Osborne’s cow- 
boys. I overheard Fom talking to you, and 
I've a proposition to make you myself. The 
fact is,” Dick twisted his sombrero nerv- 
ously in his fingers, and kept his eyes 
averted from the old Chief’s steady gaze, 
“the fact is, I’m in love with Eunice my- 
self, Chief, and I was here first—I had a 
chance before Tom came along with his 
cussed looks, and that way he has with 
him, and took the girl off her feet, but I’m 
not the fellow to quit, and I want you 
to help me out.” 

Dick flashed a roll of greenbacks before 
the stony face of the brave, and continued 
confidentially : 

“Listen,” he went on, “capture Davies as 
agreed with Tom, get your braves to go 
through a mock war dance around him; 
make a pretext of filling in wood around the 
stake and all the rest of it; then we'll ar- 
range a signal and I’ll come in to do the 
rescue act. I’ll fire a few blank cartridges, 
and one of you fellows drop dead to give 
a semblance of reality to the thing; all of 
you take to your heels, and I’ll shine forth 
as a hero, and probably win Eunice.” 

The softness had left the old Chief’s face, 
lie had been rudely interrupted, and a look 
of craft—the cunning craft of the Indian, 
entered his eyes—this Dick did not see. 

“Ts it a go?” he queried, “if so you get 
every last bill in this roll.” 

“Ump!” grunted the brave immovably. 

“You will!” exclaimed Dick, joyously. 

“Ump!” grunted the Chief again, with the 
faintest perceptible motion of assent. 

“Bully!” said Dick, “and as soon as it’s 
done—this for you?”—again he waved the 
wad in the fixed eyes of the Indian. 

“Ump!” grunted that person. 

* * * * * * * * 

In the meantime Tom had _ reached 
l‘unice’s, and found that dear disturber of 
the peace tranquilly sewing on the porch— 
her fair curls blowing in the crisp air—her 
red lips faintly parted in a smile—her gray- 
blue eyes a mist with many dreams. 

“Sweetheart !” whispered Tom as he came 
up to her, and held her in his arms, kneel- 
ing below her, and looking up with a prayer 
as well as passion in his worshiping eyes, 
“sweetheart, I’ve done it!” 


“Done what?” the girl smiled serenely— 
doings of ranch life were not often very 
disturbing, and she was wholly unprepared. 

“Fixed it all, dear heart, so that we can 
go away together, you and I, away to find 
that dream we've been hunting all these 
months.” 

The girl clutched him. “Tom!” she cried, 
“Tom, how?” 

“Listen, little love, and don’t you be 
frightened,” reassured the boy. “This morn- 
ing I happened to overhear your father and 
Osborne planning together a way to dis- 
cover my identity—they hit upon the idea 
of your father disguising himself as an 
indian and coming here for employment— 
Osborne would take him on, and, in palling 
up with the boys he’d get to know the one 
you care for—” 

“Oh, but Tom,” interrupted the girl, “that 
would be fine, because if he did get to know 
you he’d love you, too!” 

The cowboy shook his head. “’Fraid 
not, sweetheart,” he said, “anyway it’s too 
big a gamble for such almighty stakes, so I 
hit on the scheme of getting the Chief to 
capture him as he comes back from the 
store togged out in his Indian trappings— 
it’s all worked out, Eunice, your father went 
to the store, and I watched him make up, 
then I beat it along the trail to the en- 
campment, and fixed it up with the old chief 
—he’ll waylay him—make a pretext of cap- 
turing him and keep him till sunset, and so, 
dearie,’ finished Tom hurriedly, “hustle 
and make what preparations are necessary. 
and we'll be on our way.” 

“Tom, he’li be so trightened,” said the 
girl, her voice atremble with tears—on one 
side pulled the ties of her father’s lifelong 
and passionate devotion, and her own deep 
ki ve for him—on the other was the call of 
young love—the old, old lure of youth urg- 
ing youth, and oh, but the lure is sweet! 

At any rate he won her promise to be 
ready within two hours’ time, and during 
that period he would keep guard on the 
steps. 


* * * * k ‘ * * * 


Along the trail to the ranch Davies was 
coming, smiling and well-content, in one 
hand he held a strong switch which he 
flicked now and then ag he reflected how it 
would feel across the shoulders of his vic- 
tim—the scoundrel who was presuming to 
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DAVIES IS CAPTURED BY THE REDSKINS. 


despoil his home in this outrageous fashion. 
What he hadn’t allowed for in his well- 
ordered scheme were the two braves who 
leaped from behind two trees and made 
him their prisoner. With every semblance 
of reality they led the alarmed man to the 
encampment, utterly impregnable to his 
voluble explanations and entreaties. 

Faithfully the- chief undertook to keep 
trow with Dick. The braves executed an 
elaborate war-dance around the terror- 
stricken man, and made various pretences at 
filling up the stake with wood, impassive 
and cool to Davies’ passionate prayers. 

Dick, watching closely at a short distance, 
caught the prearranged signal, and, as 
the chief drew his braves away, crept 
stealthily up, and fired with a very credit- 
able show of reality. 

To his bewilderment and horror, not the 
planned for one, but every single brave, in- 
cluding the chief, dropped in a semblance 
of death at the reports of the blank cart- 
ridges, and Davies seized the gun to learn 
what manner of weapon it was, capable of 
achieving such wholesale slaughter. 

Around Dick’s head in clouds fell his 
house of cards—he saw now that his game 





was up, and taking to his heels he ran for 
his miserable life. 

The inanimate corpses of the chief and 
the braves revived miraculously upon the 
flight—visions of the chubby roll of bills 
sent the chief to his feet, and he, with his 
braves gave instant chase. Dick was a poor 
match for the fleet-footed red men, and 
they caught him and left him sadder and a 
far wiser man. 

At sunset that night there were two cow- 
boys under the evening sky, sad of eye, 
and sore of heart—and an Indian brave 
who clutched a roll of green, an immutable 
smile in his flintlike eyes. 

For Davies, seeing the resurrection of the 
Indians, and disgusted beyond words at his 
ewn terror, had made a speedy return to the 
ranch long before the allotted two hours of 
Eunice’s preparations, and had found the 
waiting Tom. The sight of the cowboy 
lover did not seem to have the effect on 
her father that Eunice had predicted in the 
blind pride and confidence of young love, 
for Davies sent the lad flying for his life, 
and then entered to give the dismayed girl 
a taste of paternal authority—and chastise- 
ment. 





FIVE EVENINGS 


SOLAX 

ATHER CRAWLEY sat smoking his 
F beloved meerschaum in his comfort- 
ably furnished sitting room. He 
drew reflectively upon it, taking the stem 
from his mouth occasionally and looking 
with loving eye on the rich mahogany color 
of the bowl. Father Crawley’s pipe inter- 
ested him more than his wife or Tom, his 
son, or Jessie, his daughter. He was a 
selfish and successful business man of 
phlegmatic, Teutonic temperament. 

At his side sat Mother Crawley, a quiet 
little chaffinch, dressed in dull brown. She 
was reading a religious book devoutly and 
seemed unconscious of the fact that her 
children were in the room. Occasionally 
she glanced at her husband, who was 
glancing idly at his paper, and when their 
eyes met there was little of the exchange 
of love one hopes to find in contented, mar- 
ried people. 

“I wish you people would do something 
evenings instead of sitting there reading 
your dull books and newspapers,” exclaimed 
Jessie discontentedly, as she rose from her 
chair beside the reading table, threw down 
a magazine and looked straight at her par- 
ents. 

“Jessie,” said her father sternly, “that’s 
no way to speak to your elders, and you 
know it.” 

Tom, Jessie’s brother, a year older than 
she, had been sitting watching the clock and 
impatiently waiting for an excuse to leave 
the room. He rose and remarked, “It cer- 
tainly is a tiresome life at home. It almost 
makes me like going to school.” 

“Why don’t you let us go out nights, like 
other fathers and mothers do, or have com- 
pany here?” Jessie’s lips pouted prettily and 
she raised large, brown eyes appealingly to 
her parents. 

“This staying at home all the time gets 
on my nerves, too,” declared Tom, “when 
there’s nothing on earth to do.” 

Neither Father nor Mother Crawley made 
any reply to these remarks. Both had be- 
come hardened to the discontent of their 
children and had given them up as almost 
hopeless to please. 

Jessie impatiently flung herself down on 
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the piano stool and began drumming out a 
popular air, while Tom watched the clock 
and yawned, seeking for some valid excuse 
to leave the room. 

“Stop that noise!” cried Father Crawley, 
dropping his paper, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, and glaring at Jessie. 

“Yes, do stop,” put in Mother Crawley. 
“It gets on my nerves so, I can’t hardly 
follow my book.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed to bother your 
mother and me?” cried Father Crawley, ris- 
ing irritably and approaching the piano. 

Tom, considering it a good opportunity 
to slip out, made for the door. His father 
caught him roughly.by the arm, exclaiming : 
“Look here, young man! Where are you 
going? This foolishness has got to stop. 
Why can’t you two young fools remain at 
home nights and enjoy yourselves by study- 
ing your lessons like sensible young peo- 
ple do?” : 

“T just wanted to go out and walk around 
the block for a little fresh air,” said Tom, 
hanging his head. 

“Well, I guess not. You’d meet some of 
those young loafers on the corner. Home 
is the place for a boy at night.” 

Tom sheepishly pulled his cap out of his 
pocket and flung it on a chair. As he did 
so a briar pipe fell out of his pocket and 
dropped with a clatter on the floor. 

“What? What’s this?” exclaimed Father 
Crawley, grunting as he bent his ponderous 
form to pick up the neat pipe. 

“It’s—it’s a pipe I was carrying for a fel- 
low,” said Tom, blushing. 

“Yes, and I know the fellow you were 
carrying it for. It’s yourself!” exclaimed 
Father Crawley excitedly. “You’re going 
to the bad, young man, in spite of all my 
efforts and your mother’s to keep you home 
and see that you behave yourself as you 
should.” 

“If you’d let a fellow out once in a while 
he wouldn’t have to learn to smoke in se- 
cret,” cried Tom. 

“Do you mean to say you actually smoke 
this vile pipe?” exclaimed Father Crawley, 
forgetting in his excitement that he him- 
self was a pipe smoker and that it was 
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probably his example that had started his 
son to worshipping at the shrine of Nico- 
tine. 

“You smoke a pipe yourself, and mine’s 
no viler than yours,” shouted Tom, for he 
had reached the age when he didn’t fear a 
beating from his father. 

“Oh, the impertinence of you young 
scoundrels of today. Go to bed, 
roared Father Crawley. 

It was the opportunity Tom had looked 
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ley; and the good Lord knows they worry 
me every bit as much as they do you.” 

“Oh, well. All we can do is see that they 
stay in nights and behave. It certainly is 
distressing work to bring up two young 
people.” 

“Especially when they’re bad, like Tom is. 
He takes after you,” declared Mrs. Craw- 
ley. 

Possibly the wordy exchange would have 
grown into a verbal battle if Mr. Crawley 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS WERE ILL AT EASE, 


for, and he slid out of the room as quickly 
as possible. 

When he had left, Father Crawley turned 
to Jessie, “And you stop playing that piano 
and go to your room, too. It’s time young 
people of your age were all in bed and 
asleep.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Crawley were at last 
alone in the room, Father Crowley drew a 
deep sigh and shook his head, “I don’t know 
what we'll ever do with those children of 
yours, Mrs. Crawley.” 

His wife answered in the same imper- 
sonal, cold tone: “They’re just as much 
your children as they are mine, Mr. Craw- 





hadn’t suddenly recollected a letter, which 
he pulled pompously from his pocket and 
tossed across the table to his wife. 

Mrs. Crawley picked up the sheet and 
read: 
“Dear Brother: 


I am coming to make you a short visit. 
Will arrive tomorrow evening. Lovingly, 
your sister, Lucy.” 


“Well, I’m glad Lucy is coming,” said 
Mother Crawley. “She always did seem 
to have a knack with the children, and at 
least they won’t bother us while she’s 
around to cater to their crazy whims.” 
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AUNT LUCY ARRIVES. 


“Yes, Lucy always was a great hand with 
the children,” said Father Crawley with a 
smile. Then, frowning, he added, “I must 
get her to make Tom swear off smoking 
that awful pipe of his.” He withdrew the 
meerschaum from his mouth and looked 
at it lovingly, then, puffing contentedly, re- 
turned to his newspaper and forgot all 
about his children. 

At about this time Tom was slipping over 
the window sill upstairs in his room. He 
had hurried up there as soon as his father 
had dismissed him, and according to his 
nightly custom, had taken a cap from a 
hiding place in his closet, opened the win- 
dow softly and sneaked out onto the porch 
roof. 

Like a professional porch climber, he slip- 
ped softly across the shingles, wrapped his 
legs around one of the big white pillars 
supporting the roof and slid neatly down to 
the ground. 

He slunk off through the dark and 
ducked through the shadows until he was a 
block away from the house. Then he came 
out boldly beneath an arc light and whistled 
shrilly on his fingers. 


An answering whistle came from several 
blocks away, and Tom trotted toward the 
sound. He joined half a dozen high school 
youths, sitting on a fence at a corner, 
smoking and talking. 

Tom took up his place with the loungers 
and grinned as they jollied him about hav- 
ing to sneak out over the roof every night 
to enjoy their company without the knowl- 
edge of his parents. 

“You’d make a good burglar, Tommy,” 
suggested one of them in a low voice, look- 
ing at young Crawley. 

“Sure he would. He’d be just the fellow 
to get into Riley’s second-story window and 
open the door for us,” said another in a 
whisper. 

“What’s all this?” asked Tom with a 
forced laugh, having a creepy feeling as 
he wondered what the boys had been plan- 
ning in his absence. 

“Listen,” said the ring-leader of the boys, 
a dare-devil fellow who stopped at nothing. 
“Old Riley keeps a bunch of coin in his 
cash drawer over night. It’s really our 
money, the way he holds us up on books 
and pens and paper. You have a hard job 
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getting money out of the old man, don’t 
you, Tommy?” 

“Yes,” answered Tom. 

“Well, we’re planning to get into Riley’s 
some night this week. We can stock up 
with cigars and candy and get some cash 
besides. Can’t we count you in? You could 
climb the porch to the second-story and go 
down through and let us in the back door, 
with all the ~porch-climbing experience 
you’ve had.” 

“It sounds a little risky,” said Tom, 
greatly tempted, because he never was al- 
lowed a cent of spending money. 

“Oh, we'll fix it,” said the leader. “If the 
cops surprise us we'll whistle and you can 
get away. If all of us stuck together we 
could lick the cops. It’s easy.” 

Tom went home that night, greatly per- 
plexed and worried. 

Jessie had hardly reached her room that 
night when the door-bell rang and her 
father called sharply upstairs for Jessie to 
answer it. She dried her tears and went 
down to the door, only a few minutes after 
Tom had slipped over the roof to join his 
friends. On opening the door she was 
greeted by several boys and girls who had 
come for a frolic. She led them into the 
sitting room. 

Father and Mother Crawley bowed to the 
young people, scowled and continued to 
read. The young folks were ill at ease, 
knowing that the elder Crawleys objected 
to their presence. Jessie urged one of them 
to play the piano. Father Crawley abruptly 
thundered out that he was reading and 
didn’t want to be disturbed. The young 
people, feeling uncomfortable in the chill- 
ing presence of the severe parents, left at 
once, and Jessie returned to her room, 
flinging herself on her bed and weeping. 

The next evening, as Tom sat squirming 
in the stuffy sitting room and trying to find 
an excuse to get away to his room and 
slip out the window, the door-bell rang and, 
having heard a carriage roll up before the 
house, Father Crawley exclaimed, “There’s 
Aunt Lucy.” 

The whole family rushed to the door to 
greet the maiden aunt, who talked vivaci- 
ously during the evening, and seemed to 
be studying Tom, who kept his eyes on the 
clock and made several attempts to leave 
the room. At last he managed to get away 





on a trumped-up excuse. His mother said 
“Good-night” to him innocently, while Aunt 
Lucy eyed him suspiciously. 

A few minutes later, as Aunt Lucy was 
showing Jessie some kodak pictures she had 
brought along, she caught sight of Tom 
climbing down the porch pillar. 

When Jessie showed her aunt to the 
guest room that night, Aunt Lucy re- 
marked, “Let’s have some of your friends 
over tomorrow evening.” 

“Papa doesn’t like it,” said Jessie. “There 
was a crowd here last night and he almost 
sent them home because one of the fellows 
played the piano.” 

“T’ll arrange it with your father,” said 
Aunt Lucy, shaking her head with under- 
standing. : 

On the third evening Jessie’s friends 
came in answer to her invitation. Under 
Aunt Lucy’s lively guidance, even Father 
and Mother Crawley took part in the con- 
versation and put themselves out to be 
agreeable. 

Aunt Lucy proposed that they all go to 
the kitchen and make candy, and she 
laughingly took Tom’s arm and tugged him 
along. Father and Mother Crawley alone 
remained reading in the sitting room. _ 

Ten minutes later they shame-facedly 
joined the youngsters merry-making in the 
kitchen. 

During the festivities Tom looked anx- 
iously at his watch several times. He had 
an appointment to meet the crowd of loaf- 
ers at 9:30 and give his decision about the 
store-breaking. Aunt Lucy noticed the 
worried look in Tom’s eyes and quietly told 
him not to go out. But he feigned a head- 
ache and went upstairs to his room, leaving 
the others making fudge. 

On the fourth evening Aunt Lucy had 
invited two girl friends of Jessie’s to din- 
ner, and after the meal as they all sat 
around in the front room, Aunt Lucy told 
them about the ancestral pictures on the 
walls. One in particular interested the girls. 
Aunt Lucy said it was a picture of her 
great grandmother, and they all remarked 
on how odd her old-fashioned dress looked. 

“If we all go up to the attic, I believe 
we'll find an old hoop skirt there and some 
funny old clothes that belonged to that very 
great-grandmother of Mr. Crawley’s and 
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TOM MET THE BOYS ON THE CORNER. 
mine,” said Aunt Lucy, pointing to the encugh without fixing up a private club 
portrait. room for him. He'd have all the toughs 
She led the way to the attic, dragging from all over town here, boxing and kick- 
Tom along, against his will. ing up such a rumpus I couldn’t even read 
\fter finding the clothes and having a ™Y paper.” 


good laugh over them the girls began ex- 
amining the attic. 
“Isn’t this a wonderful place!” exclaimed 


one of them. “It really ought to be fixed 


up and put to some good use. There’s a 
lot of room going to waste here.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Aunt Lucy. “That’s 
a fine idea. It ought to be fitted up as a 
gymnasium,” 


‘Bully!” agreed Tom. 
‘Call your father, Tom,’ went on Aunt 
Lucy with enthusiasm. “We'll see if we 


can’t make him do something about it.” 

Tom called down the stairs to his father, 
who answered grumpily, and finally came 
up to the room. 

Aunt Lucy Tom told him excitedly 
about the idea and urged him to make the 
place into a gym. 

“Humph!” cried Father Crawley. 
a lot of 


and 


“Cost 
money. 


I guess Tom’s expensive 


The 


Tom’s face. 


sarcastic look returned to 
“Ves, 


he exclaimed. 


sullen, 
you give me a lot of 
“Why, if I really 
wanted much money I couldn’t come to 
you for it. I’d have to steal it.” 

Aunt Lucy winced, and putting her arm 
around Tom tried to comfort nim. But 
he pushed her away. 

The girls had gone down-stairs and Aunt 
lucy pushed Tom after them, whispering, 
“Pll try to reason with your father.” 

“Oh, I don’t care, I’m going to bed,” said 
Tom. “Don’t let anybody disturb me.” 

Instead of going to bed, he went to his 
room, locked the door, slipped out of the 
window, down the pillar, and joined his 
crowd of friends on the corner. 

“Tomorrow night, it’s all fixed, Tommy,” 
said the gang leader in a low tone. “I'll 
be the look-out. You do the climbing and 
the fellows will do the rest. There ought 


money !” 
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to be ten dollars apiece for us in it and 
enough smokes for the rest of our natural 
lives.” 

“T’m with you,” said Tom, maddened by 
the attitude of his father, who would do 
nothing for him. 

On the fifth evening, at the supper table, 
Aunt Lucy suddenly suggested, “Let’s all 
go to the theatre tonight.” 

“Oh, that would be fine!” Jessie clapped 
her hands and ran to kiss her aunt, telling 
her she always thought of nice things to do. 

“You don’t seem to like the suggestion, 
Tommy,” said Aunt Lucy. 

“No,” said Tom, still worried over the 
planned burglary, and yet afraid to refuse. 

“T’ll buy the tickets for all of us,” of- 
fered Aunt Lucy, looking toward Father 
Crawley, who seemed greatly interested in 
her offer. 

“Tt’s a cinch Father wouldn't,” said Tom 
in an undertone. 

He tried by every device he knew to get 
out of going to the theatre, and be able to 
join the boys in the burglary planned for 
ten o'clock. He needed his share of the 


spoils. He had asked his father repeatedly 
for money and could never get a cent. 

“You will go with us, too, you ungrateful 
scoundrel,” ordered Father Crawley as Tom 
tried again to slip away from the crowd. 

Reluctantly, Tom accompanied his family 
to the theatre, but the performance was no 
sooner over than he slipped out of the 
sitting room, where the others were talking 
over the play, and went to his room. 

He hurriedly put on an old suit, pulled 
his cap over his eyes, put a dark lantern 
into his pocket and raised the window. 

With one leg on the roof and the other 
on the floor of his room Tom was terrified 
as he heard a knock on his door. Suddenly 
realizing that he had failed to lock the 
door, he threw off his cap, dropped his lan- 
tern on the roof, jumped to a chair in his 
room, picked up a book and pretended to be 
absorbed in reading. 

The knock was repeated. 

“Come in,” said Tom in an affectedly 
sleepy voice. 

To his amazement his father entered. 
Father and son faced each other, both very 
iil at ease. 


“WHY NOT MAKE THIS INTO A GYMNASIUM?” 
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“Son,” said Father Crawley in a more’ him back. He could not be a traitor to his 


friendly tone than his usual one, “your aunt 
has been talking to me a good deal about 
you lately. I’ve decided that I’m not much 
of a father after all. Let’s fix up that gym- 
nasium next week.” 

Tom felt weak and limp. He had always 
had a sneaking liking for his father, and 
iow a lump came into his throat as he real- 
ized that his father had been thinking of 
him and his best interests all along. 

They talked enthusiastically of the pro- 
posed gymnasium and when Father Craw- 
ley left the room both liked each other 
better and understood each other better 
than they had for years. 

“Good-night,” said Father Crawley on the 
threshold, giving Tom a hearty handshake. 

Tom went to get his cap and lantern. 
Then he suddenly dropped down in his 
chair and began to think. His only com- 
plaint had been that his father did not un- 
derstand him and would not give him the 
things he wanted. With the gymnasium in 
view he felt quite differently. 

He tried a dozen times to pick up the 
cap and lantern again and sneak out 
through the window. But something held 


father. 

He could imagine the boys still waiting 
for him on the street corner and wonder- 
ing why he hadn’t come. 

Tom slept badly that night, but in the 
morning he awoke with a smile and went 
down to the breakfast table. 

“Here!” exclaimed Father Crawley, push- 
iig the mourning paper into Tom’s hands. 

Tom read the following falteringly : 
“Robbery Last Night—Boys Caught 

Breaking Into Store.” 

Tom turned pale and buried his face in 
his hands. Aunt Lucy and Father Crawley 
exchanged glances. 

“I’m glad my boy doesn’t go out nights,” 
said Father Crawley, laying a forgiving and 
understanding hand on Tom’s shoulder. “It 
would have killed me if my boy had been 
mixed up in that, though I suppose they 
all thought it was innocent enough.” He 
paused. Tom raised his head. “Tom,” ex- 
claimed Father Crawley, “I just called up 
the carpenter to make arrangements about 
that gym. Aunt Lucy was a brick for think- 
ing that up, wasn’t she? 

“You bet your life,” said Tom, with a re- 
lieved sigh. 
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IMP 

OUNG Mr. Newlywed pulled down 
Y the rolling top of his office desk 
and it closed with a resounding bang. 
Then he lit a fresh cigar, and leaning 
back meditatively in his  swivel-chair, 
awaited the last belated mail delivery for 
the day. As the blue smoke curled toward 
the ceiling from his fragrant weed he 
heard the door of the outer office open 
and a moment later “Squibbs,” his faith- 
ful office-boy, entered carrying a solitary 
letter, which was the meagre sum-total of 
the letter-carrier’s final delivery. 

Hastily tearing open the envelope he per- 
used with much amusement a facetious 
epistle signed by several prominent mem- 
bers of the Mutton Chop Club, an or- 
ganization of jolly bachelors. He had 
been an active official of this club before 
he had taken upon himself the yoke of 
a_ benedict. 

“Ha! ha! It’s the same old, merry 
bunch,” he ejaculated, “so they’re up to 
their old tricks again and about to tender 
me that long deferred farewell dinner. 
Well, I guess I shall not refuse this 
time, for my long period of exemplary 
behavior as a staid benedict surely en- 
titles me to one final blow-out with the 
boys. So gather up your wits, Newlywed, 
and invent some excuse to placate your 
lady fair. It will be the first night off 
in your married career and may prove a 
rather trying ordeal.” ; 

Leaping for the telephone booth he 
placed himself in communication with the 
Mutton Chop Club and advised the secre- 
tary of that organization that he would 
accept the invitation tendered for that 
evening. He promised to come equipped 
with all his pristine appreciation of previ- 
ous affairs of a similar nature in which 
he had so frequently participated. 

Then he scratched his chin reflectively 
and wondered what Mrs. Newlywed would 
say were she to be apprised of the true 
state of facts. He fully realized that it 
was up to him to find some satisfactory 
excuse for his contemplated absence from 
home that evening. But the young hus- 
band was a past-master in the art of 


By O. A. Miller 


finesse and diplomacy, and being a quick 
thinker he soon had conceived a, plan 


: which seemed quite feasible. 


37 


Seizing a telegraph blank he hastily 
indited a message and then called 
“Squibbs’ into his private office. 

“See here, Squibbs,” he said, smiling 
humorously, “when I have been away from 
this office for about half an hour I want 
you to come to my home directly and 
bring along this telegram addressed to 
me. When the maid admits you, demand 
to see me personally and I shall have you 
summoned into the dining room, where 
you will meet me in the presence of my 
wife. There you will hand me this tele- 
gram with the observation that ‘it ar- 
rived just after I left the office. You 
will then be dismissed. If you carry out 
my instructions implicitly I shall present 
you with this silver dollar when you de- 
part.” 

“Right as you say, sir!” responded the 
bright lad as he emerged from Newlywed’s 
private office in the company of his em- 
ployer, both master and servant wearing 
a broad grin upon their respective 
countenances at the humor of the situa- 
tion and the mutual understanding which 
seemed to exist after so brief an inter- 
view. 

Boarding a car, Newlywed was soon 
within the confines of his home where 
Mrs. Newlywed, charmingly gowned and 
the incarnation of gracious sweetness, 
greeted him with much display of love 
and affection, all of which was recipro- 
cated with rather unusual warmth by her 
young husband. 

“Well, my dear, a little late, as you see, 
but we shall make it an evening at home 
tonight. I am frightfully tired—had an 
awfully strenuous day—carloads of mail 
and orders galore, especially upon the 
last delivery. And, by the way, I think I 
shall do full justice to my dinner this 
evening, for I have the ravenous appetite 
of a starved wolf.” 

“You poor dear,” responded Mrs. New- 
lywed, “it must be dreadful to remain tied 
down to such an unceasing grind all day. 
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THE MEETING LASTED UNTIL A LATE HOUR. 
We shall indeed remain at home tonight, tore open the envelop, read the telegram 
and I will read to you all about Mrs. and gave a greatly exaggerated gasp as he 
Newcomb’s pink tea party yesterday after- handed the message to his wife with the 
noon. Uh! it was a swell affair. And remark: 
such lovely gowns! Just think of it; the “Well, if this doesn’t beat Sam Hill; 
paper contained a description of every one’ here’s Duddleston just got into town 


of them and I know you will be delighted 
to have me read you all about them.” 

The husband nodded assent for he meant 
to keep his wife in her usual good humor. 

Arm in arm the couple sauntered away 
to the dining room. They had scarcely 
been seated at table before an appetizing 
spread of viands when the door bell rang 
violently. Each looked at the other 
surprise, feigned and otherwise, the hus- 
band’s countenance wearing a rather flimsy 
mask of annoyance to hide his conscious- 
ness of guilt. When the maid came to 
announce Mr. Newlywed’s office boy, the 
girl was told to usher “Squibbs” into the 
dining room. 

The young office factotum delivered him- 
self of his mission with due grace, dig- 
nity and decorum, handing Mr. Newlywed 
the spurious message. The young husband 


in 


from Philadelphia to close up that Water- 
vliet deal tonight, and he’s bound to leave 
on the Cannon Ball Special at five o’clock 
in the morning. There’s a cool ten thou- 
sand in it for us, so I guess I’ll have to 
go, eh, little one?” 

Mrs. Newlywed took the telegram and 
read as follows: 

Grandison Newlywed: * 

Just arrived. Quartered at the New Rich- 
mond. Meet me eight tonight. Can close deal 
at your figures if I see you immediately. 

Gregory Duddleston. 

“What a shame,” cried Mrs. Newlywed, 
embracing her husband and gently strok- 
ing his hair, “You were so anxious, dear, 
to stay at home tonight, too! But never 
mind; your business must not be neglected. 
[ will try and console myself and make 
the best of it.” 


This was certainly smooth sailing for 
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Newlywed. From over his wife’s shoulder 
he gave “Squibbs” a knowing wink, but 
the latter’s features remained as_ stolid 
and indifferent as the countenance of a 
sphinx. Finally the boy pocketed his 
promised dollar and murmured gaily when 
he got out into the street: 

“Gee, one whole plunk! Dat’s ten 
nickel-shows for ‘Squibs’ and Sal? But 
pipe de tough luck of it dat I can’t take 
‘em all in tonight! Disappointment 
soit’nly comes to de best of us.” 

Meanwhile Newlywed, with the help of 
his loving and considerate wife, got into 
his overcoat once more, exuberant in 
spirit to feel that everything had succeeded 
without a single hitch. 

“And oh! dearest,” cried his wife as he 
was about to leave, “don’t forget your 
umbrella, for you might get wet tonight; 
it’s dreadful cloudy.” 

Yes, indeed, he might get a wetting, but 
there were no clouds for the time being 
upon the horizon of Newlywed’s life. 

When he was finally properly equipped, 
in the opinion of his wife, to venture out 
of the house upon his pretended business 
mission, he kissed her good-night and with 
many cooing farewells there vanished into 
the night one deciple of Ananias as fre- 
quent among human-kind as the skunk is 
common to the animal kingdom. 

He arrived at the club in due season and 
was promptly supplied with a full-dress 
suit, in lieu of the garment he had at home, 
but which could not by any system of 
strategy be made to do service on that 
particular evening, without exciting the 
suspicion of his wife. When, in due course 
of time, the feast had been finally spread 
upon the banquet board, according to the 
imost approved French cuisine, the bach- 
elors proceeded to do justice to the occa- 
sion with all their pent up avidity. The 
lotster salad was excellent, the plum- 
pudding sauce, with its liberal baptism 
of brandy, simply incomparable, and finally 
the champagne, which consisted of an ex- 
ceptionally rare French vintage, served to 
put a proper finis to the pleasure of the 
evening. 

Speech flowed as freely as wine, and 
Newlywed was among the most voluble in 
declaiming upon the joys of bachelorhood 
and the restraints of wedded bliss, until 


“the wee sma’ hours” came to claim their 
bibulous victims. Newlywed had got to 
that stage of enthusiastic abandon where 
he didn’t care whether tomorrow ever 
dawned or not, and after most of the 
young men had left the table, or had been 
carried away, he, too, was finally assisted 
to his unsteady legs so that he might de- 
part for home. The waiters accommodat- 
ingly helped him into a cab and gave proper 
directions to the cabby for the disposition 
of the benighted young husband. 

From a nearby tower there sounded 
three sonorous clangs, heralding the fact 
that the early morning was already well ad- 
vanced. An occasional rumbling milk- 
wagon, or the re-echoing footsteps of some 
early toiler on his way to a hard day’s 
work, was all that disturbed the quiet of 
a great, slumbering city at this hour. 
The young man was snoring in stentorian 
tones as the cab rumbled over the uneven 
pavement. At last it arrived in front of 
the Newlywed home and cabby uncere- 
moniously dumped his charge out at the 
curb, for he had been paid in advance, 
and thereupon departed as speedily as he 
had arrived. 

The young husband rubbed his eyes and, 
only partially awake, looked about him 
into the stygian darkness. In an uncertain 
way he staggered up and down the side- 
walk in front of the houses, as if not quite 
certain which one of three similarly con- 
structed brown-stone flat buildings har- 
bored his domestic hearth and “the ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging.” 

It so happened that the house located 
immediately south of that in which New- 
lywed resided was tenanted by two elderly 
spinsters, ardent suffragettes, who rented 
out lodgings in the upper part of the house 
and occupied the second floor for their own 
private sanctum sanctorum, Selecting this 
house as the right one, Newlywed totter- 
ingly ascended the stairs. He found the 
front door open and entered. 

“Thish is bloomin’ luck,” he murmured, 
“and now—hic—shilence is the. wor-r-r-ud. 
He’s a great old fox—hic—is Newlywed; a 
great old fox, by Jove, I shay!” 

He thereupon pulled off his shoes, tear- 
ing off the buttons as he ripped them open 
quite unceremoniously and hung one upon 
the hall tree while he retained the other 
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in his left hand and waved it wildly over 
his head as he proceeded to climb the stair- 
case. 

The borrowed dress-suit, which he still 
wore, was in a shameless state of disorder; 
his hair dishevelled, his eyes bloodshot and 
his movements so unsteady that he was 
scarcely able to ascend the stairs while 
holding onto the balustrade with his er- 
ratic right hand. In passing a chandelier 
in the hall he wildly swung the shoe into 
it and the glass of a colored globe came 
crashing to the floor with sufficient noise 
to awaken the dead. The house, however, 
was deserted for the evening and no one 
heard the commotion or the husky laughter 
of Newlywed as he exclaimed: 

“It’s a shure bet—hic—I’m a deuced, 
quiet citizen, J] am—hic—a 
helempery citizen, hic!” 

When he at last arrived at the first 
landing, corresponding to the living floor of 
his own home, he was facing the bed room 
door of the two spinsters’ domicile. With 
much difficulty he extracted a key from 
his trousers pocket and made many 
lamentable attempts to locate the keyhole, 
but invariably without success. He mur- 
mured something about “petty larceny” 
and freely aired his opinion of “blamed 
fools” who couldn’t steal anything else 
but keyholes. Then he threw himself with 
all his weight against the door. New- 
lywed was a large and heavy man, so the 
lock on the door did not offer much re- 
sistance and was sprung at the first on- 
slaught. By this time the effects of the 
wine had so completely befuddled the 
young man that he staggered toward a 
neatly made up bed which happened to be 
within easy reach, threw himself heavily 
upon it, and was soon fast asleep. 

Meanwhile Samantha and Abigail Chick- 
weed were still holding forth, with fre- 
quent bursts of feminine indignation, at 
the Great International Conclave of 
Chronic Suffragettes; it was a_ special 
meeting which had been called to devise 
still further “ways and means” to subju- 
gate “mere man” into an even greater 
state of “mereness,” and the methods ad- 
vocated by Abigail in particular would 
have put to blush some of the storied 
atrocities of the Spanish inquisition. 

She and her suffragette sisters in arms 


very ex- 
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wrought themselves up to such a pitch 
of hysteria that the sonorous three strokes 


of the bell, heretofore referred to, fell 
upon deaf ears. The sense of sight, how- 
ever, had still remained to them, and 


when the tired janitor finaily turned out 
the lights, it dawned upon the eloquent 


‘spinsters that a motion to adjourn was 


the only remedy of existing conditions, 
brought about as usual by the inhumanity 
of their greatly execrated arch-enemy, 
“mere man.” 

Thus it happened that Samantha and 
Abigail Chickweed were at last forced 
to depart for home, and did in fact arrive 
at their apartment just about half an hour 
after Newlywed had given the place an 
aspect of a veritable saw-mill by virtue 
of its wide open door, picturesque dis- 
order and the realistic sound of his snor- 
ing offering a marvelously real demonstra- 
tion of a buzz-saw in active operation. 

Upon entering the vestibule of their 
home the spinsters were horrified to dis- 
cover such positive evidence of the pres- 
ence of a “mere man”; the odd shoe upon 
the hall tree, the shattered chandelier- 
globe and a various assortment of gent’s 
haberdashery, scattered all about the hall, 
were tokens that gave them a terrible 
shock. Samantha was the first to suggest 
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that this might be the result of one of 
Jenkinson’s sprees. 

“You know, Abigail, that man upstairs— 
the Jenkinson person I mean—makes it a 
rule to become intoxicated regularly once 
a week. I’m sure, however, that he has 
never before become so violent or disor- 
derly,” spoke Samantha, to which Abigail 
replied: 

“Yes, | quite agree with you, and fur- 
thermore, I’m sure we cannot tolerate 
such conduct any further. I suggest that 
on the morrow you give him notice to 
vacate. We shall also make arrangements 
to have no more male tenants in_ this 
building in the future; they are such a 
nuisance and so trying to one’s patience 
and nerves.” 

Engaged thus in conversation the two 
old maids ascended the stairs and presently 
came to their bed room door which they 
found open and with a broken lock. Press- 
ing an electric button, Samantha flooded 
the room with light and immediately dis- 
covered Mr. Newlywed in bed, fast asleep, 
with the covers pulled up and securely 
tucked under his chin. His _ stockinged 
feet protruded from under the covers at 
the foot of the bed. With a concerted 
shriek they rushed hysterically from the 
room out into the street where they 
pleaded with a pedestrian to summon an 
officer. The accommodating stranger 
found a convenient telephone and promptly 
communicated the message he had re- 
ceived from the spinsters to the nearest 
police station, 

Meanwhile Samantha and Abigail con- 
tinued their noisy demonstrations in front 
of the premises, bringing some of the 
neighbors to their windows and finally 
awakening Mr. Newlywed. He rubbed his 
eyes, looked about the brightly illuminated 
room dubiously and then exclaimed: 

“Well! Well! I'll be jiggered! If this 
isn’t a funny situation. Where in blazes 
have they brought me to?” 

He attempted to arise, but was so en- 
tirely helpless and drowsy from his exces- 
sive indulgence in champagne that he 
dropped back wearily into the pillows and 
was once more fast asleep. 

Soon the noisy clanging of the police 
patrol gong heralded the arrival of the 
officers of the law. When the policemen 


had been apprised of the situation, they 
promptly proceeded upstairs, closely fol- 
lowed by the two spinsters, and entered 
the bed room to find Newlywed fast 
asleep. 

“It’s a miserable man—a_ burglar,” 
shouted Samantha. “Oh! please take him 
away and do not let him harm us, Mr. 
Policeman!” 

“Ah, cut the palaver out, lady,” answered 
“one of the finest.” “Looks to me like the 
whole bunch of yez have been partakin’ of 
a drop or two too much of the cratur’, 
leastwise to jedge by the looks of these 
here diggins’; it’s a foine time to be 
catchin’ a burglar asleep on the job at 
four o'clock in the mornin’ !”’ 

“Why you blazing idiots,” cried Newly- 
wed, as two of the officers proceeded to 
pull him out of the bed, “can’t you see 
that I’m not a burglar. I’ve been to a 
club dinner; had a high old time, too 
much wine, and a bum cabby who dumped 
me in front of the wrong house.” 

“Ha! ha!” shouted another one of the 
policemen, “It’s the truth he’s a tellin’, 
for sure, haven’t I known Newlywed, the 
exemplary hubby, these last two years 
next Thanksgivin’ day? Nevertheless, we 
must do our duty, old chap, and you can 
make your explanations to the lieutenant 
at the station.” 

Nolens volens the young husband was 
escorted from the bed *room of the angry 
spinsters and led to the patrol wagon. Out 
on the sidewalk, however, there ensued a 
whispered consultation at which Newlywed 
appeared to make a most potent plea and 
finally a good impression. His hand was 
seen to delve into his trouser pocket, and 
from thence it passed to the respective 
right hand of each of the officers, in rota- 
tion. The blue-coats all smiled knowingly 
and remounted the patrol wagon, which 
promptly sped away while Newlywed de- 
parted sadly, but a wiser man, into his 
own domestic retreat. 

There was not sufficient évidence to con- 
vince any court in the land that the offi- 
cers of the law had been bribed, but New- 
lywed afterward told some of his friends 
confidentially that it was the first time dur- 
ing his married life that he had ever 
“tipped” a police officer and that he’d “be 
blamed” (or something to that effect) if 
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“vE GODS! SHE SLEPT THROUGH IT ALL.” 


he’d ever get into a position to be com- 
pelled to do it again. 

Grateful to his lucky star that he got 
out of his trouble so easily, Newlywed 
quietly ascended the stairs of his own 
home, wondering if his wife had heard 
anything of the recent commotion without. 
When he reached his own bed room on 
tiptoe he found his better half fast asleep 
with no dreams, apparently, disturbing the 
placidity of her rest. 

He breathed a deep sigh of relief as he 
retired to snatch a few moments of sleep 
before the first gray streaks of early morn- 
ing would usher in another busy day down 
at the office. . 

“Well, well,” he mused, before he 
dropped off to sleep again, “I’m a lucky 
chap, for she slept through it all.” 

On the following morning, however, just 
as he was about to depart for the office, 
after having bolted down a hasty breakfast, 
his wife cooingly said: ; 

“Well, dearest, did you meet Gregory 
Duddleston and close that important deal?” 

She was fingering the spurious telegram 





of the evening before and scrutinizing it 
sharply. 

“Gregory Duddleston? Oh, yes, my 
déar; yes, indeed, I met him and I do not 
think I ever had such a strenuous time in 
my life. It just about required all the 
eloquence at my command to get the deal 
closed so that I could get home at all be- 
fore daylight.” 

“I was just wondering, dear, whether 
all your telegrams arrive in your own 
handwriting and written on “forwarding” 
blanks.” 

Then she gave him a long look of pity 
and commiseration, but said nothing more. 

As Newlywed left the house, very 
shamefaced, he reflected to himself thusly: 

“Yes, indeed, she slept through it all, as 
sure as I’m a foot high, but who would 
have thought she’d digest that pesky tele- 
gram again for breakfast. Leave it to 
a woman, by Jove, to discover us in our 
sins. Henceforth, my dear Newlywed, the 
Mutton Chop Club shall know you no 
more, for a good wife is infinitely pref- 
erable to a bad night at a bachelor’s club.” 
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WAS a bright cheerful little room, 
that living room of the McGuires 


and its spotless cleanliness and 
cheerful fire that always burned in the 
grate suggested to the outsider that a 


more peaceful and agreeable couple never 
lived. 

At most any hour of the day, a huge 
maltese cat could be seen curled up on a 
thick piled rug that stretched before the 
fireplace, occasionally shifting its position 
order that the heat from the grate 
would be equally distributed along its 
glossy coat. 


1 


On this memorable day, “Tom,” the feline 
pet, had just tiptoed silently to his ac- 
customed spot on the rug, when somewhere 
in the house a door slammed and into the 
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By Raymond L. Schrock 


room walked a man, his lower limbs cov- 
ered by a huge green apron and a feather 
duster in one hand, while from his shoulder 
hung a very dusty looking rag. As he 
entered the room, he paused a second to 
mop his brow and heaved a deep sigh, as 
if some heavy load were resting upon his 
shoulders, looked furtively about the room 
for signs of dirt, listened intently with a 
look of fear upon his face, then threw 
the duster from him and walked over to 
the fireplace, where he knelt beside the 
sleepy form of Thomas Cat. 

“Tom, you sly old fox,” said he, “I 
envy your position, indeed I do. Nothing 
to do but sleep and eat and ever since the 
women folks have taken up the subject 
of prevention of cruelty to animals you 
have been treated like a prince, while a 
few years ago, when I picked you up on 
the street corner, a homeless kitten, and 
brought you home, she said, ‘Put it out. 
Throw out that ugly thing.’ ” 

The huge cat stretched sleepily and 
rubbed its nose against the man’s hand, as 
if to show his appreciation, and then 
purred loudly with a satisfied air. 

“T’ll be dog-goned if I don’t believe that 
you are sort of laughing at me, Tom, for 
being such a darned fool, but you’re my 
best friend just the same. Oh, if I could 
only curl up beside you and sleep the rest 
of the—” 

“Henry McGuire!” 

The words echoed through the house 
until the walls seemed to reverberate with 
a chilled response and a decided gloom 
fell upon the room. 

“Yes, my love,” said the man, as he 
sprang hurriedly to his feet and cast a 
longing look at his dumb friend, then 
started to dust a statue with fevered 
energy. 

As no other response followed the an- 
swer to his name, McGuire leaned lightly 
against the pedestal and sought to wipe the 
dust from his nose, when again the clarion- 
like call penetrated the house. 

“Henry McGuire!” 

The effect of the sudden call was disas- 
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trous, for the man in his fright leaned too 
heavily against the statue and over it went, 
crashing into a thousand pieces upon the 
smooth floor. 

A shrill scream followed the crash and 
from somewhere above came the sound of 
hurried footsteps, a door slammed vio- 
lently and into the room marched a very 
threatening and imperative woman, her 
face showing red with anger and disgust. 

“You are as stupid as a child, Henry 
McGuire. Can’t I leave you alone a sec- 
ond, but what you have to break all of my 
decorations. How in the name of good 
sense did you men ever run the affairs of 
this country? I say it is a blessing that 
we women have at last taken up arms 
and have begun a fight for equal rights. 
We women were created to rule and we 
shall. Am I not right in every statement, 
Henry McGuire?” 

“Yes, my love,” came the meek reply, 
“You are always right.” 

“That is quite true and what you say of 
me is right of every woman. It is a pity 
that more wives haven’t converted their 
husbands to the great gift to the world of 
women’s suffrage.” 

The man stood in silence, trembling in 
every muscle, while his irate spouse con- 
tinued with her arguments. 

“T tell you,” she continued, shaking her 
fist under his nose, “that we women are 
fighters. It is instilled in our blood as 
well as in those of the male species and 
the day is coming, and is not far away, 
and I prophecy it out af my own far- 
seeing brain, that women will be born to 
attain a height of six feet and a weight 
of two hundred, the great combination of 
both brains and brawn, a combination that 
is wholly iacking in man today.” 

McGuire, who was accustomed to these 
violent outbreaks, merely nodded his head. 

“T dare you to deny anything I have just 
said,” she continued, assuming a pugnacious 
attitude. 

“Have no fear, my love. Have no fear,” 
came the whispered answer. 

“Have I not converted you to the noble 
and just cause of women’s rights?” she 
queried, her breast heaving with passion 
and vehemence. 

“Body and soul, my dear. Body and 
soul. Where do you speak today?” 








MARY GOES INTO ACTION. 


“A very good question and worthy of a 
good answer,” answered his wife, “I am 
surprised and glad to learn that you are 
gaining good sense through the atmosphere 
I am constantly creating since God gave 
me the inspiration to be a Suffragette. I 
love you more for your interest Henry 
McGuire. Today, I shall address the 
prize fighter’s wives on ~-“Women Must 
Rule,” and when they have heard my soul 
inspiring appeal, there will be more men 
created like you, my dear.” 

At this she bustled majestically from 
the room and poor McGuire uttered under 
his breath, “God help the prize fighters!” 

“What was that you said?” said the in- 
spired wife, who had not passed entirely 
out of ear-shot. 

“T will repeat for you, my love,” whis- 
pered the other, “God help the Suffra- 
gettes.” 

“That’s it,’ screamed Mrs. McGuire. 
This time, she hastened out and did not 
return. while the converted husband 
mopped his brow and then surveyed the 
broken pile of statuary. 

Knowing that his wife had left the house, 
McGuire threw down his duster and tear- 
ing off the green apron resumed his posi- 
tion beside Thomas Cat, who during the 
wild recital had slept soundly. 

“Dear old Tom,” said the man, “I won- 
der if it isn’t some pleasure to be a cat 
after all. Tell me, will you, now tell me 
honestly, are there any such things as Suf- 
fragettes in the cat kingdom? I wish you 
could talk, old fellow. I’m sure that you 
would stand up for me and believe as I 
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do, but I’ve been converted, Tom, and you 
would no doubt be also.” 

McGuire curled up on the rug beside 
the sleepy cat and for a full hour listened 
with satisfaction to its contented purr, 
wishing in his heart that he could trade 
places with the dumb animal. 

He had fallen into a dose himself, when 
the violent ringing of the telephone bell 
aroused him from his reverie. He went 
to his feet at one bound and jerked the 
receiver down with a harsh “Hello,” but 
recoiled, as the frigid voice at the other 
end said, “Henry McGuire, have you fin- 
ished cleaning the room? If you haven't, 
you'd better do so at once. The meeting 
for prize fighters’ wives has been postponed 
and I want you to write another speech I 
shall dictate, when I reach home.” 

Mechanically he hung up the receiver 
and stood in silence, a true picture of 
despair, then remembering that the room 
had so far not been touched, he sprang 
to work with a forced energy. 

* * * * * * * 


John Strong and Mary Dout were lovers, 
not just in name but in reality. They had 
gone together from childhood, before Mary 
had departed to complete her education at 
a girl’s seminary and John had gone west 
to make his pile; they had plighted their 
troth, and John had given her a ring as 
significant of their engagement. 

Mary had come home from college 
broadened in ideas, but still true to John 
and eager to become his wife, while John 
had come back from the West with a 
comfortable bank account and a good repu- 
tation for master workmanship, and the 
same desire for Mary gnawing at his 
heart strings, 

The course of love was running very 
smoothly and John had already investi- 
gated the price of a certain house and lot 
in hopes of converting it into a palace for 
his bride, while Mary was working dili- 
gently upon her trosseau, when a cloud 
came over their horizon in the shape of a 
very masterfully constructed letter to 
Mary from Miss Ann Drew, the city presi- 
dent of the Suffragette’s Club, inviting her 
to call and investigate their cause and add- 
ing that a certain Bella Smachem, a Mili- 
tant Suffragette from London, England, 
and one of the famous High Street Gang, 


that had wrecked the store buildings, would 
speak before the meeting and endeavor to 
organize a very strong movement. 

While at school Mary had listened to 
many speeches in favor of Suffrage, and 
as her one fault was her desire to have her 
own way, she was pleased with the idea 
and determined to attend the meeting, 
which was scheduled for the home of Mrs. 
Henry McGuire. 

That night, when John called to see Mary, 
he found her in a very thoughtful mood, 
and was forced to repeat his conversation 
to her several times before she grasped 
what he was saying. 

The truth of the matter was that John 
was alarmed, having never before noticed 
such a peculiar mood, so he finally an- 
nounced his intentions of leaving at a very 
early hour. 

This brought her out of her atmosphere 
of thought and she apologized for her 
strange behavior. Soon the two were dis- 
cussing plans for their coming marriage, 
for which as yet no date had been set, al- 
though her father had planned with all his 
heart upon a showy church affair. 

Despite her avowal of love for him, John 
noticed that there was something occupy- 
ing her mind beside marriage and put the 
question to her and was nearly struck 
dumb with surprise, when she answered, “I 
am going to be a Suffragette.” 

John looked up with a smile and replied, 
“Good for you, but let’s quit fooling and 
suppose you answer my question.” 

“I did answer your question,” she con- 
tinued, “I do intend to become a Suffrag- 
ette and an earnest one, too.” 

“You must be crazy,” he answered, “do 
you think I'll stand for anything like that?” 

“Of course you will,” she replied rather 
hotly, angered at his suggestion that she 
was crazy, “I guess I can do as I please. 
Resides I am going to hear Bella Smachem, 
the London Suffragette, tomorrow and help 
reorganize the movement.” 

John Strong was surprised and angered 
as well, but still believed that she might 
be fooling, so he again said, “Listen, Mary, 
I hope you are not. going to class yourself 
with such a bunch of numb-skulls as those 
followers of Women’s Suffrage are. Do 
you want people to laugh at you and talk 
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about you? You are out of your head if 
you attempt such a thing.” 

“Oh, you think so, Mr. Strong,’ came 
the quick retort, “I suppose you think that 
you are the only one that has brains. Let 
me inform you, that you are not so much. 
I guess it’s a good cause, or such men as 
Henry McGuire and Daniel Smith would 
never have been converted so easily.” 


Strong for the first time exhibiting signs 
of anger. “Now I'll inform you something 
Miss Bout, that no girl will ever become 
my wife who even hints at Women’s 
Suffrage.” “ie 

“T am glad of that,” she answered, and 
with one pull loosened the engagement ring 
from her finger and threw it into his lap, 


with the sharp remark, “Take back your 


















































THE DEMONSTRATION CONTINUED. 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed Strong, “So my little 
girl intends to become a window-smasher 
and stone-thrower. Go ahead and make a 
monkey out of yourself, but I'll never back 
up. I'll bet that and 


Smith are hen-pecks and if given a chance 


you you McGuire 


would lose themselves in any forest.” 
“So you think I’ll be a monkey do you? 
Let me tell you, Mr. Strong, that I don’t 
like to hear such language from anybody 
and, what is more, I'll not hear any more 
from you. I am not under your protection 
nor authority yet, and I intend to do as 
I please.” 
“Nobly said,’ came _ the 


quick retort, 





ring, a Suffragette can be just as independ- 
ent as the silly men.” 

Strong, who was only acting in order to 
show her the error she was making, was 
now thoroughly frightened at her actions 
and loving her in the big open fashion of a 
true man, he sought to make up with her 
and get her to take back his ring, but to 
every attempt, she would reply, “You have 
chosen your path, now follow it, and I will 
follow mine.” 

Despite his pleadings and offers to com- 
promise, Mary refused to listen any fur- 
ther and, of course, Strong was too much 
a man to force his attentions, so he bade 
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her goodbye and left the house, hoping 
that she would come out of her foolish 
notions and send for him again. But in 
this he was doomed to disappointment, 
for the germs of Suffrage had secured a 
firm foothold in her mind and not long 
after he had gone, when she had declared 
to herself that men were selfish little 
creatures and that women should have their 
own way, she determined not only to be- 
come a Suffragette, but also to march with 
them, and seek to do everything in her 
power to stir up a revolution and see her 


cause triumph. 
* * * 


The speaker’s gavel broke the stillness of 
the room, 

“The meeting will please come to order.” 

The living room of the McGuire house- 
hold was materially changed in appearance 
from the way it looked several days before. 
The whole of one side had been converted 
into a speaker’s platform with stand and 
water pitcher, while the rest of the room 
was devoted to many camp chairs filled 
with eager women, who were interested in 
the Suffrage Movement. 

There was no sign of Thomas Cat, who 
so proudly held down the position before 
the fireplace, and instead, on a low stool, 
sat Henry McGuire with the most woe- 
begone expression upon his face that could 
ever be imagined. 

From a nearby room sounded the voices 
of several women and into the assemblage 
swept Mrs. McGuire and a strange woman, 
whose large and coarse features, coupled 
with her great size, heralded her as a good 
descendent of the Amazon women of his- 
torical fame. 

After due procedure amid fluttering of 
huge banners and pennants, the newcomer 
was introduced as Miss Bella Smachem of 
London, England, whose unerring arm had 
destroyed many plate glass windows along 
High street of her home city. 

“Chawmed,” said she, in a voice that 
rumbled like thunder and sounded very 
much like the average man with a bad cold, 
“I take great pleasure in addressing such 
an intelligent gathering of women and know 
that my mission will be accepted and aided 
by everyone of you.” 

“Ever since Adam and Eve were ban- 
ished from the garden of Eden man has 





been ruled over by woman. Did not Adam 
allow Eve to tempt him to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit? Did not the woman there 
exert the power over man? Then why 
should not women have equal rights with 
the men?” (Applause.) 

“There is but one way to show our col- 
ors and that is by doing things that will 
stir up public opinion. We must break 
windows, burn effigies, tear down all ob- 
structions, form mobs and scream until 
every paving stone shall turn over and 
hearken.” 

Thus the speech went on, the woman’s 
deep voice rumbling through the room and 
the miserable Henry McGuire wishing 
heartily that he had been created a cat. 

“Down with the men!” she screamed, “| 
say, Down with the men. They occupy 
nearly all of the good positions to be had 
in the world and are not as competent as 
we women. Give the women an equal 
chance and you will see who knows how to 
run things.” 

“There are a few men,” the speaker 
went on, “who have recently decided that 
Suffrage was a good thing, but they were 
converted to the truth of the movement 
and did not see it first themselves. Great 
credit is given to the woman, who converts 
her husband over to our cause.” 

At this Mrs. McGuire cast a proud glance 
at her husband, who was petrified with hor- 
ror, and deaf to the appeal surging before 
him. 

“Lift yourselves out of the morass wo- 
men,” screamed Belle Smachem. “Raise 
yourselves upon the same plane as man, 
where you will have equal rights, and then 
brains will exert themselves.” 

At the conclusion .of the fiery speech, 
which appealed for mob violence and pub- 
lic demonstrations, a great burst, of ap- 
plause arose, mingled with the screams of 
congratulation and triumph, until anyone 
passing on the outside, would have imagined 
he were on the premises of some retreat 
for the insane. 

Whispers went around the room, “Oh 
what a wonderful woman is Belle Smach- - 
em,” and when order was at last restored 
the facial expressions of the women gave 
evidence that the appeal had been received 
with open arms. 

Then Ann Drew, the president, arose to 
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her feet and calling for silence very quietly 
remarked, “Listen sister Suffragettes, to- 
morrow night the blow shall be struck for 
our cause. Just as our forefathers signed 
the Declaration of Independence and fought 
the great war of Revolution, just the same 
way shall we strike our blow for equal 
rights. We will assemble at the home of 
Sister Smith and march up the main street 
to hurl rocks at the windows.” 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” screamed 
the women, and again the storm broke 
loose. 


In the far corner of the room sat a young 
woman, whose fever-burned face and 
twitching lips suggested that she was very 
much interested in the meeting. Every 
now and then she would start to rise to 
her feet, but an impulse would hold her 


down. Finally, however, she managed to 
overcome her fright and addressed the 
chair. When permission had been granted 


her for speech, she said, “I am a new ad- 
dition to the ranks of the Suffrage move- 
ment, but to show my sincerity would like 





mann 


WAS FINALLY “PINCHED.” 


to throw the first stone tomorrow night.” 

A shower of applause greeted her re- 
marks and unanimously they voted to give 
her the right. Then Mary Dout, for it was 
she, threaded her way out of the house, her 
heart beating madly and her eyes blinded 
by triumph, amidst the cheers that followed 
after her. 

That ended the meeting for the day, but 
a more determined gathering never as- 
sembled for the purpose they represented. 

Henry McGuire was indeed glad, when 
his wife accompanied the English Suffrag- 
ette to her hotel, for it gave him the great 
opportunity of resting, and the poor cat, 
who had been penned up in the cellar, was 
allowed to resume his accustomed position 
on the rug before the grate. 

x * * 

The fateful night was an ideal night for 
a demonstration and the crowd that as- 
sembled at Mrs. Smith’s home was very 
large, owing to the energetic work of the 
organizers. 

Great banners had been prepared and 
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flags and pennants bore the word Suffrage 
in huge letters. 

At the head of the procession walked 
Mary Dout, her dress covered with banners 
and beneath her arm a good-sized rock, 
while at her side walked Mrs. McGuire and 
the amazon, Bella Smachem, while follow- 
ing meekly behind them, carrying a sack 
of stones was Henry McGuire, his frame 
shaking from real fright. 

That day Mary Dout had received two 
letters from John Strong, but she had re- 
sisted the appeal and had returned them 
unopened, determined to devote her life 
to the Suffrage Movement, which she be- 
lieved could not fail. 

On, on, moved the Suffragettes, keeping 
step by a low hum of triumph that escaped 
each mouth. 

At last the main thoroughfare was 
reached and the throng moved directly 
toward the first building. Mary Dout, her 
brain awhirl, was ready to cast the first 
stone for victory, when a strange thing 
occurred. 

From out of the dark alley at the side of 
the building echoed a shrill whistle and 
seemingly from nowhere streamed a crowd 
of blue coated officers, each eager to get to 
the scene first. 

Henry McGuire, with a hoarse cry of 
“Police,” dropped the bag of rocks and 
sped up the street, while those who. heard 
his warning, quickly followed and _ lost 
themselves in the crowd. ' 

When the astonished police reached the 
spot, where the Suffragettes had been, they 
found only a mass of banners and pennants, 
but Mary Dout had been too frightened to 
run and was caught with the huge rock 
still in her possession. 

The officers made a_ hurried search 
through the streets, but could find no trace 
of more Suffragettes so Mary Dout was 
led to jail, suffering the humiliation of 
being placed in charge of a guard. 

It all dawned upon her, how foolish she 
had been and the prophetic words of John 
Strong hummed in her ears, “Do you want 
to make a monkey of yourself?” and “Are 
you crazy?” until she wished a hundred 
times that he had spanked her soundly for 
her rashness. 

What would he say now? What would 
her father say? The first thing she knew, 


she was weeping, and a huge Irish copper, 
who had been detailed to guard the fair 
girl, laughed good naturedly and _ said, 
“Cheer up, little girl, and forget it, only 
after this let the old hens cackle alone.” 


* * * 


About this time in the heart of the city, 
a young man was running feverishly up 
and down in search of an available taxi- 
cab. 

It was John Strong, who had just learned 
that his sweetheart Mary had been arrested 
in a Suffragette demonstration and taken 
to jail. His one thought was to rescue her, 
no matter what it cost, so he bellowed to 
the first cabby that hailed him, “A fiver 
extra if you get me to the jail in four 
minutes.” 

Very quickly the powerful motor ate up 
the glistening pavement of the ‘avenue, nar- 
rowly avoiding a collision with a street 
car, and started to turn into a side street, 
when the sharp stacatto puffs of a motor- 
cycle exhaust came to his ears and a voice 
screamed, “Stop, you’re under arrest for 
speeding !” 

The taxi driver threw on the brakes and 
the car glided to the curb, where the police- 
man was already waiting. 

Strong was peeved enough over the ap- 
parent slowness of the motor and as soon 
as he was halted for an instant was wild 
with anger. Springing from the cab he 
attacked the policeman before he realized 
what he was doing. 

It was all over in an instant, for the 
officer blew a whistle and very quickly 
more officers came to his rescue and Strong 
was roughly bundled into a waiting patrol 
wagon and hustled to the jail. 

As he was pushed into the room oc- 
cupied by the police court a case was under 
way and to his surprise the first person he 
saw was Mary, her face wet with tears. He 
broke from the officer’s grasp and clasped 
her in his arms, until the hard hearted min- 
ions of the law separated them. 

When the police magistrate heard their 
stories, he looked about the room with a 
smile on his face and said, “John Strong, 
I sentence you to ten days in jail, and you 
Mary Dout, a Suffragette, who believes in 
equal rights, also ten days.” 

At this Mary again burst into tears and 
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Strong was restrained from comforting 
her. ; 

Apparently there was no way to escape 
the sentence of the law, though Strong ap- 
pealed to the magistrate, who thought a few 
minutes and said, “Get married now and 
tell your friends you have been on a honey- 
moon for ten days.” 

Strong thought this a good suggestion 
and when he looked at Mary, she was 
smiling through her tears. Accordingly 
Mary Dout became Mrs. John Strong be- 
fore the smiling police magistrate, then each 
was lead to a cell and imprisoned. 

Hiram Dout was indeed surprised, when 


KINEMACOLOR TO 


he received a telegram from Mary, saying 
that she and John had been married and 
would be gone on a honeymoon for ten 
days. Although he had planned upon a 
church celebration, he decided that it was 
all right, attributing his disappointment to 
his inability to understand the younger gen- 
eration. 

It is needless to say that at the end of 
the ten days Mr. and Mrs. Strong left the 
jail together, amidst the warm expressions 
of good will of the entire force, and were 
anyone to mention Suffrage now in their 
home, made happy by a little child, they 
would be hastily ejected. 


SHOW FASHIONS. 


By arrangement with the leading creators of fashion in women's apparel the Kinema- 
color Company of America will put out a series entitled “Kinemacolor Weekly Fashions,” 


to start at once. 


This series will take a regular place in the Kinemacolor weekly pro- 


gram, so it was announced at the offices at 1600 Broadway. 

The ability of the Kinemacolor process to reproduce colors is what makes this 
fashion weekly valuable. It will be kept strictly up to the minute. In many cases the 
color films will be in the hands of the exhibitors before the model gowns shown have left 


the modiste’s. 


Besides gowns, cloaks, wraps, dresses, fur coats and evening gowns there will be 


included the last fads in hairdressing and other innovations of interest to women. 


In 


reproducing the sheen of satin and the luster of silks the Kinemacolor process has no 


rival. 


The various topics will be treated in a systematic way so that everything new 


in the world of fashion will have its due place in the weekly programs. 





MARION LEONARD AGAIN IN PICTURES. 


The Monopol Film Company has secured the services of Miss Marion Leonard and 
Stanner E. V. Taylor, two of the best known persons now connected with the motion 


picture business. 


Miss Leonard is a very well known film actress. 
was with the Gem Company. Mr. Taylor is a director. 


Her last engagement 
He was with the Gem last. He 


will also take part in the coming productions, while Miss Leonard will be featured. 
With these two persons the Monopol Company will produce feature films of two and 


three reels in length. The work will be done in the west. 


Miss Leonard, Mr. Taylor 


and several players, camera men, scenic artists and assistants, have gone to California, 


where they will establish a studio. 


The name of the first production will not be made public until it is completed, but 
the policy of the company will be largely copyrighted dramas or dramatizations of 


popular novels. 





“HER VISITOR” 


CRYSTAL 
OR many years the elderly Mr. Burn- 
ham had been both father and 
mother to a beautiful young girl yet 


in her teens. and it was with a heart heavy 


with fear for the girl’s safety that the aged 
parent told Pearl he would be compelled to 
leave her in the custody of the servants 
for a few days, as important business, call- 
ing for his personal attention, summoned 
him out of town, 

Burnham had one great ambition in 
life—to amass a fortune to lay at the feet 
of the daughter he idolized—the little girl 
who had never known a mother’s love— 
never felt a mother’s caress—but one who 


returned that paternal affection only as’ 


one can who has been reared among sim- 
ilar circumstances and surroundings. 

Pearl was anxiously awaiting her father 
when he returned in the evening, after an 
unusually trying day at his gloomy offices 
in a down-town skyscraper. Pearl never 
looked more _ beautiful—never looked 
fresher and younger than on this evening 
when she greeted her father almost be- 
fore he was inside the door. 

“Daddy,” she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms around his neck and giving him a 
warm embrace, “You are tired tonight. 
You must really have had a hard day at 
the office. You look all tired out. I am 
so glad you are home once more. After 
we have our dinner, I will get your slip- 
pers and comfortable smoking jacket, and 
will read to you all evening. There will 
be no one here but you and I. Won’t it 
be fine, Daddy, dear.” 

“Pearl, my little darling, you make me 
happy and make me forget all my cares. 
Sometimes when I am home I wish there 
was no such thing as business and that | 
would never have to leave you. But, little 
one, I must leave you tonight, must leave 
you just as soon as we have dinner. An 
important telegram reached me today call- 
ing me out of town for a day or two. It 
is something that cannot be neglected, so 
[ really must go.” 

After protesting not a little the daughter 
finally realized that it was for the best that 


ve 


By Samuel J. Blackmore 


her father should go. She parted with him | 
reluctantly and in a sobbing voice said, 
“Goodbye, Daddy. Don’t be gone one min- 
ute longer than necessary. I will 
anxious about you until you are safely 
home.” 

Burnham hurried to the station, caught 
his train without a second to spare and 
was comfortably seated in a parlor car well 
started on his journey when he suddenly 
remembered that early in the morning he 
had written to his young friend, Belmont, 
to spend the evening at his home. 


be 


* * * * * * * 


Claude Belmont sat in front of an open 
log fire-place in his comfortably furnished 
bachelor apartments. It was dusk; the 
young man had not yet lighted the electrics 
and the fast approaching darkness of an 
autumn evening cast shadows of a hazy 
blue in the darkened corners of the room. 
Claude was in a happy frame of mind— 
happy in the thought that in a few hours 
he would be in the home of his father’s 
old friend, Burnham—and he would meet 
and talk with the idol of his dreams—a 
beautiful girl he had often seen at a dis- 
tance, but whom he had never met. 

Claude sat musing for many, many min- 
utes—his whirling brain wandering here 
and there—trying to picture the girl as he 
had seen her time and again—and how he 
would see her this evening. When the 
room became almost a black darkness the 
dreamer realized that time was flying fast. 
He opened his watch and held it to the 
light of the last slowly dying ember of 
the cozy fire, then jumped to his feet with 
an exclamation, “Seven o’clock! I have 
been sitting here for more than an hour, 
dreaming. I must hasten and dress and 
make that dream a reality. I should have 
been ready to leave the house by this time. 
Burnham will think I am going to disap- 
point him.” 

Belmont spent an unusually long time 
about his toilet, trying one thing after 
another. Finally after an hour or more 
he eyed himself in the glass, feeling more 
than satisfied with his appearance. He 
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hastily ran to the bottom of the two flights 
of stairs. After looking both up and down 
the street, and seeing no hansom or taxicab 
in sight, he decided to walk to the home 
of the Burnham’s, only a short mile distant. 

Claude was in a happy frame of mind 
as he walked swiftly down the street in 
the direction of his host’s home. The 
streets were deserted and Belmont was 


mond on his left hand shown out brightly 
in the darkness of the night. He was more 
than six feet in height, clean shaven, and 
a man of more than ordinary attractive- 
ness, 

“My young friend,” said the highway- 
man in a musical voice, “You seem to be 
in somewhat of a hurry and I hope it will 
not be necessary to detain you long. Now 
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PEARL’S FATHER SAVES CLAUDE FROM ARREST. 


humming a favorite tune to himself, with- 
out any premonition of approaching dan- 
ger. He was unconscious of the stillness 
and loneliness of the night, so occupied 
were his thoughts at the prospects of a 
pleasant evening. 

As Belmont was crossing a particularly 
dark alley-way, a huge revolver was sud- 
denly pointed at his head. The man behind 
the dangerous looking weapon had the ap- 
pearance of refinement and at first Claude 
was inclined to take the matter as a prank 
of some joker bent on having a little sport 
at his expense. The hold-up man was at- 
tired in evening clothes and a huge dia- 


you look like a sensible man, and it 
shouldn’t take long to convince you of the 
necessity of this rather informal meeting. 
First I had better introduce myself. | 
am known to both friends and foes as 
Gentleman George. No doubt there are 
many of your friends who would like to 
get a look at me in broad daylight and 
perhaps I will soon afford them that pleas- 
ure. I can see by your impatience that 
you are anxious to be on your way, so we 
will get down to business. It grieves me 
more than I can tell that I am decidedly 
up against it for ready cash and must ask 
you, without any waste of words, to hand 
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over to me all your valuables, including 
that timepiece, your sparklers and what 
cash you happen to have with you. If you 
feel that it will embarrass you, I will 
gladly return your street car fare so that 
you may be sure of getting safely home. 
Now hand it over. No foolishness, for you 
see I have you covered and my eyes are 
sharp.” 

When the realization began to dawn upon 
Claude that the man was in earnest and 
that he was a real highwayman, the youth 
did some hasty thinking and came to the 
conclusion that the gentleman _ robber 
would have to put up a stiff fight for any 
of his belongings. 

“Now, my friend, this farce has gone 
far enough. You guessed right when you 
surmised I was in a hurry and I will 
trouble you to lower that gun and let me 
pass.” 

With those words Belmont attempted 
to go on his way by pushing past Gentle- 
man George. The highwayman was pre- 
pared for just such a move, and throwing 
down his gun, pinned Claude’s arms be- 
hind his back, at the same time stuffing 
a handkerchief in the boy’s mouth. A 
lengthy struggle ensued in which Belmont 
finally got the worst of the encounter. 

Gentleman George threw his combatant 
to the ground and after relieving him of 
his valuables, rolled him in the mud and 
striking a final blow which sent Claude 
into the land of nowhere, hastily retreated 
into the darkness of the night. 

+ * * * . . * 


“A gentleman to see you, madam,” said 
the maid as she approached her mistress 
in the richly appointed drawing room of 
the Burnham mansion. Pearl took the 
engraved card from the extended tray and 
read aloud, “Mr. Claude Belmont.” The 
beautiful girl repeated the name several 
times and a smile of evident satisfaction 
crossed her face. “Claude Belmont. That 
is surely the name of the young man father 
has mentioned so often of late and who 
Daddy says I am soon to meet. Show the 
gentleman in.” 

Gentleman George realized that he was 
playing a desperate game. When taking an 
inventory of the belongings of Belmont, 
whom he had left unconscious in the 
muddy street, one of the first things which 


he inspected was the little note the un- 
fortunate victim had received that morn- 
ing from Burnham. “That name sounds 
familiar. Burnham. Burnham. Yes, now 
I know. The broker, and he is said to be 
rolling in wealth. This is a lucky piece of 
business. Congratulate yourself, George, 
my boy. This has been a good night’s 
work. And a daughter, too. Evidently, 
by the way the old man writes, she must 
be a peach. Well, it is up to me to be- 
come acquainted with this distinguished 
family. It will be an easy matter for me 
to gain agimittance to the house with Bel- 
mont’s card. If the old man is not at 
home and the girl is attractive, I will have 
a pleasant little chat with her before I be- 
gin operations. This little job ought to 
be good for at least a few thousands.” 

The highwayman replaced the letter and 
card in his pocket and forming his plans 
as he walked, hastened to the home of his 
next victims. 

When Gentleman George was admitted 
to the drawing room he was a little un- 
comfortable, but soon regained his com- 
posure. He was overwhelmingly satisfied 
with the appearance of his hostess and 
whistled softly to himself. Under his 
breath he said, “George, you’re sure in 
luck. This is really some girl.”. 

Pearl never looked more beautiful in 
her life. Her heavy dark hair was done 
up in a most becoming manner and in her 
plain tailored gown of rich silk she pre- 
sented a queenly appearance. Looking at 
the card once more, she said, “Mr. Bel- 
mont, I presume you have called to see 
my father. I have often heard him speak 
of you. He was called out of town on 
business this evening and will probably 
not return for a day or more. Will you 
not be seated ?” 

Gentleman George inwardly rejoiced at 
his good fortune. He could have his little 
talk with the girl and operate without 
interruption at his leisure. “Your father 
wrote me a note to call on him this even- 
ing. Evidently he did not expect to be 
called away. I had some very urgent busi- 
ness to transact with Mr. Burnham, but 
it will have to wait until he returns. I 
am much pleased, however, to meet his 
daughter, and will take this opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted.” With that, 
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he seated himself in a comfortable arm 
chair before the cheerful, open fire place. 

“I am more than glad to have someone 
to talk with. It is dreadfully lonely here 
without Daddy and I am always anxious 
when he is away from home. Have you 
known him long?” 

The manwas ill at ease, afraid that he 
might spoil his plans by answering her 
direct question. He soon recovered, and 
said, “Oh, yes. I have known your father 
for severai years. He has taken care of 
considerable business for me. But tell me 
something of yourself. It’s a relief to get 
away from business and to be frank, I 
am more interested in you just now. Had 
I known Mr. Burnham had such a charm- 
ing daughter at home I would have in- 
sisted on carrying on our business here in 
the evenings.” 

“Mr. Belmont, don’t you think you are 
starting your flattery quite early? We 
have only known each other a few short 
minutes.” 

“But, Miss Burnham, my intentions are 
not to flatter. What I said was in earnest. 
I have just been congratulating myself at 
finding your father away.” 

The two young persons talked of many 
things for more than half an hour when 
Pearl excused herself for a moment and 
went to another part of the house. It was 
a signal for Gentleman George to get busy 
-with his well laid plans. As the girl left 
the room, the burglar spied a handbag on 
the table. He opened it and was astonished 
to find a large roll of bills within. Hastily 
putting them in his pocket and not being 
willing to take the risk of looking for more 
lcot, he started for the front of the house. 
Finding the maid was not in the main hall, 
he opened the door and made a quick exit 
to the street and disappeared. 

* a a Se ree eee A * 


How long Claude Belmont lay in the 
mud in an unconscious condition, he could 
not tell. He opened his eyes, put his hands 
to a throbbing and aching head and then 
remembered his encounter with the strange 
highwayman. He tried to stand up, but 
could not do so. He was weak from the 
loss of blood, slowly trickling down his 
face from a deep wound on his forehead. 
Claude crawled along the ground until he 
reached the side of a corner building. 





Grasping the cold brick wall with his 
hands, he slowly regained his feet. 

“That gentleman highwayman must have 
gotten considerably the best of me,” said 
Claude in an undertone. “I feel as though 
every bone in my body is broken and by 
the looks of my clothes and the ground, I 
must have lost at least a gallon of blood. 
I am a sight, and must get back to my 
rooms,” 

The young man reached first in the 
pockets of his trousers and discovered that 
he was without a cent. His watch, ring, 
cards and letters gone, he realized he was 
in a serious plight. As he slowly recov- 
ered strength he remembered his engage- 
ment with Burnham. He felt for his let- 
ter and it was gone. 

“Tt must be getting late and I can’t break 
my engagement with that kind old man. I 
can see him alone, explain my delay and 
then return to my rooms.” 

With unsteady feet, Claude again started 
out in the direction of the broker’s home. 
Many times he almost fell to the ground 
from exhaustion. Finally he neared the 
home of the Burnham’s. 

“T am ashamed to face the old man in 
this condition, but it is the only thing to 
do. What if I should meet his daughter, 
Pearl? To meet her, for the first time, in 
my present circumstances, would greatly 
hinder my chances of ever winning her 
love. Nevertheless, I must chance it, for 
it is imperative that I explain to her 
father.” 

He slowly climbed the broad stone steps 
to the house and pulled the bell. After 
a few minutes, which seemed like hours 
to him, a maid-servant answered his sum- 
mons. “Mr. Burnham, please, I want to 
see him at once. Very important.” With 
that Claude rushed past the girl and into 
the house. 

The servant was too frightened to scream 
and rushed to the drawing room to inform 
her mistress. Pearl had just discovered 
the loss of the money she had left in her 
handbag and could not account for its dis- 
appearance. The sudden departure of Gen- 
tleman George had not dawned upon her 
when the maid entered. 

“Oh, Miss Pearl, robbers! Quick! Help! 
There was a tramp just rushed past me at 
the door and I know he is a burglar. He 
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said he wanted to see your father and see 
him in a hurry, too. His clothes are cov- 
ered with mud and he is an awful sight. 
What shall we do? And not a man in the 
house. I know we will both be murdered.” 

Pearl drew the curtains a little, from 
the drawing room to the hall and took one 
short look at the man standing in the hall. 
3elmont was a sight and she immediately 
was convinced that he was a burglar. The 
servant was right. 

She called the maid to a corner and 
whispered, “Go to the telephone and call 
the police. Be quick before he attacks us. 
lle is a desperate character and I know 
it.” 

Both girls were in a high nervous state 
of excitement. The maid rushed to the 
telephone and after many minutes’ delay, 
got headquarters and with considerable dif- 
ficulty told the man on duty what was 
wanted. 

It was not long before a policeman ar- 
rived. He entered without knocking and 
found Belmont in the front hall. 

“So, my fine fellow, we have caught you 
at last, have we? You are a much wanted 
man down at the station and this night’s 
work will cost you many years behind 
prison bars. And we caught you right in 
the act, too. There will be no chance to 
squirm out of this scrape.” 

With that the officer placed the hand- 
cuffs on his prisoner. After assuring the 
ladies that an officer would watch the house 
the remainder of the night, although there 
was no danger, the policeman started for 
the door with the unfortunate Belmont. 

k * * * * * * 


On reaching his destination, Burnham 
found that he could transact his business 
and still be able to catch a later train home 
without being compelled to remain away 
all night. After an hour’s work, he found 
himself on the train started in a homeward 


direction. At the station he called a taxi- 
cab and was soon walking up the steps of 
his own home. He opened the front door 
quietly, and ran directly into the arms of 
the blue-coat with his prisoner. 

“Oh, Daddy, I am glad you are back. 
We have had a terrible night. This tramp 
was about to rob the house when we called 
a policeman who arrived just on time. 
This tramp was—” 

Burnham looked at the prisoner. “This 
tramp. Why, Belmont, my boy, what has 
happened? What brings you here in this 
condition? You are covered with blood 
and mud. You have had an accident. Ex- 
plain. Officer, remove those handcuffs.” 

It did not take Belmont long to explain. 
He told of his sad encounter with Gentle- 
man George, how he was robbed and did 
not want to disappoint the old man so came 
to the house in his present condition. 

“Belmont, my boy, you have had a tough 
time of it. I was called away suddenly 
and for a time forgot about our engage- 
ment. But let me present to you, my 
daughter. Pearl, this is my young friend, 
Claude Belmont.” 

Pearl showed her embarrassment when 
she acknowledged the introduction and the 
look she gave him made Claude feel that 
he was glad things turned out as they did. 

“And, Oh, Daddy, to think that I enter- 
tained a real live burglar. He was talk- 
ing to me for an hour or more and he 
was so nice. I was sure it was Mr. Bel- 
mont.” 

“T have had a trying day and I am tired 
out, my dear. I will retire now. And 
say, Belmont, we will postpone our busi- 
ness engagement until tomorrow evening, 
when we want you to come earlier and re- 
main for dinner. But I see you are still 
suffering from your wound. I will leave 
you with Pearl. She-will dress your fore- 
head and perhaps offer you something 
soothing to allay the pain.” 
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; CAST eran of a hundred conquests make me num- 
Marjorie Briscom............ Pauline Bush ber one hundred and one. I wonder if 
5 Ralph Beresford......... Warren Kerrigan there aren’t any more really sweet girls— 
Count de Villiers.......... Jack Richardson innocent girls, who don’t need stage make- 
. Susan Gresham.............. Louise Lester up by way of complexion and mental fumi- 


sick of the crowd, sick of the men 
who played billiards continually, and 
the other men who sought to win the ad- 
miration of the women by dangerless feats 
in the water and ashore. He was a little 
more disgusted with the women than with 
the men. Apparently his feeling for them 
was the exact opposite of thcirs for him. 
For a week they had scarcely permitted 
. him to read his morning paper in peace 
outside the seclusion of his own room. 

“If I ever meet a girl I want, I’ll take 
her by force if necessary, and carry her to 
the nearest minister,” he growled to him- 
self as he came down the broad stairs. 
“But hanged if I’m going to let some vet- 


. B, sick ofthe was sick of the hotel, 


MARJORIE 


gation?” 

It sounded like the ravings of a woman 
hater. The truth of the matter was that 
Ralph Beresford hated only one sort of 
woman, and his handsome face and well- 
supplied pocketbook had drawn to him an 
over-supply of just that sort—the particular 
variety which is described by a single 
word—ambitious. 

Strolling alone on the beach he soon 
overcome his grouch. The world was a 
pretty decent place after all. Anyone who 
could feel differently with the great Pacific 
rolling softly at his feet on one side and 
the semi-tropic loveliness of California ris- 
ing above him on the other—well, such a 
one would not be worth writing a story 
about. 


AND RALPH. 
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Suddenly he paused. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “Isn’t that 
the perfection of loveliness! Why, one 
ought to find nymphs in a place like that. 
They surely do have some homes along this 
coast. No signs up, either—hospitable peo- 
ple out here. Guess I'll explore.” 

All this effusion was occasioned by the 
garden whose high iron gate stood open to 
the road. Beresford had never seen a 
really good example of a California place 
of wealth. He was astonished. 

Inside was a riot of hedge and vine and 
flower. It was a very jungle of beauty. 
Such jungles grow only in California. 

He walked on slowly. No one appeared 
to dispute his right. Now and again he 
paused to admire an orchid or beautiful 
lichen or flowering fern or blossom-clad 
tree. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed so many 
times that at last he laughed at the monot- 
ony of the word. Then, as he came in sight 
of a bungalow that looked more like a pal- 
ace he had to use the same word again. 

He turned then, into a by-path. Still he 
stopped again and again to drink in the 
beauty which lay in profusion on every 
hand. All at once he made a different 
pause. 

“Good Lord!” he burst forth, startled and 
disgusted at once. “ ‘Where every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile!’ and infer- 
nally vile at that.” 

“He’s a hunchback—well, that excuses 
some villainy; but, such a face! Ugh! Bet 
lie’d sleep somewhere else if the owner of 
this place caught sight of him.” 

“Doped, he looks to me. Um-m-m, I 
thought so—cocaine! Took such a dose of 
it, he forgot to put the. quill back into the 
box. I’ve a mind to kick the beast—only, 
he’s hunchbacked. Suppose, though, it’s 
none of my business, anyhow; but, if I 
see anyone, I’ll tell them who’s here.” 

He walked on, trying to forget the hide- 
ous face of the drugged wreck of humanity. 
Hardly twenty yards away he stopped dead: 

Before him, sitting upon a low rustic 
bench, was what seemed to him the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen. Her eyes, 
large and limpid as a child’s, were gazing 
straight at his, with the fearless directness 
of perfect innocence. She seemed more 


delicately lovely than the frail orchids 
which surrounded her. 

Then her eyes dropped before the tense- 
ness of his admiration. He grew con- 
fused. The thought of going away with- 
out making the acquaintance of this lovely 
apparition struck him as distinctly the worst 
thing that could happen in a world full of 
misfortunes. Suddenly it flashed upon him 
that he had the best of excuses for speak- 
ing to her. 

“Pardon me, Madame,” he apologized, 
approaching her, hat in hand, “but I just 
passed what looked to me to be a distinctly 
dangerous character, not a hundred feet 
back there. At present he’s sleeping off the 
effects of cocaine, but he might waken at 
any time, and this would not be a safe 
place for you to encounter him.” 

The girl smiled wanly, and he felt that 
he had never before known the first symp- 
toms of pity. He wanted to draw her away 
under his arm and keep every possible dan- 
ger from her forever. 

“T know—thank you just the same for 
warning me. I suppose it’s a dreadfully 
wicked thing for me to do; but the only 
way I can get rid of his prying eyes is to 
come down this path and loiter here, near 
the tree where he hides the drug.” 

Ralph gasped. “You mean that he fol- 
lows you—habitually?” he stammered in 
uncomprehending amazement. “I’ll go back 
and kill him.” 

“He is hired by my guardian, Aunt Su- 
san, to look after me. I think his real 
purpose is to see that f meet no one and 
do not go beyond the gates of the garden. 
Even when he’s asleep that way, I don’t 
dare go outside, for he soon wakes up 
again, and would tell my aunt.” 

Beresford stared at the girl. Just for a 
moment he seemed to be transported to 
some scene in a melodrama of the Middle 
Ages. The girl a prisoner, guarded by a 
monstrously repulsive cripple, afraid even 
tc attempt to elude the man and seek her 
freedom! And this in the twentieth cen- 
tury, not a stone’s throw from one of Cali- 
fornia’s most popular resorts! 

Then his judgment told him the thing 
could not be so. Surely he had not heard 
aright. 

“Won’t you sit down, sir?” the girl in- 
vited with utter simplicity. “My name is 
Marjory Briscome. You'll forgive me this 
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casy way of getting acquainted, since you’re 
the first young person I’ve seen in months 
and months.” 

He sat down. For an instant a vague 
uneasiness came over him. Was the girl 
obsessed by some strange delusion which 
had instantly fastened upon his tale of the 
hunchback? He looked into her face. 


He could not believe that she was crazy— _ 


he would not if he could. 

“My name is Beresford,” he now intro- 
duced himself. “I won’t forgive you for 
letting me sit here, since I couldn’t forgive 
you if you drove me off. But—honestly— 
what is this about this hunchback and your 
aunt? I don’t quite get it.” 

“T don’t quite understand it myself. All 
girls aren’t kept so closely as I am, are 
they?” 

“Well, I should say not,” he answered. 
“Not in this country, anyhow.” 

“And I won’t stay, either, after I am of 
age. I’m going to run away as soon as I 
am sure the law of the land won’t drive 
me right back here again.” 

It was little enough he could learn from 
her that was comprehensible. She said she 
had always lived here. Since she had put 
on long dresses, she had been kept closer 
and closer to the grounds, until now she 
was not allowed to go out at all. 

And yet she told the wierd tale with con- 
vincing clearness of detail. He found it 
harder and harder to imagine her the vic- 
tim of hallucinations. The details she could 
not put together and make into an under- 
standable whole; they seemed a dark mys- 
tery, if one looked for a reason for them. 

“Who lives up there in the bungalow?” 
he asked, to make assurance doubly sure 
that he was not in the grounds of some pri- 
vate sanatorium. 

“Only Aunt Susan and i—and the serv- 
ants,” she replied. 

“And, doesn’t anyone visit the place?” 

“No one but the Count de Villiers. He 
comes often from San Francisco.” 

Under the spell of her voice the thing 
seemed real. They talked for a while 
longer. She was woefully out of touch 
with the great world beyond the garden 
gates, but there was not a word which 
might have seemed irrational in her con- 
versation. When he arose to go, he asked 
if he might come again. 

“Yes,” she said with her childish direct- 


ness. “But don’t let anyone see you, and 
don’t come near me unless I give you some 
sign that that awful man is asleep.” 

He went back to the hotel. He deter- 
mined to stay there. Viewed in the garish 
sunlight it seemed too monstrously im- 
possible that a grown girl could be kept a 
prisoner thus. 

And yet—and yet— 

Her face haunted him while the world- 
wise young women of the hotel fluttered 
about with scant concealment of their abso- 
lute chase for his hand. None of those 
girls, those wonderfully modern, alert, am- 
bitious, self-contained young ladies—none 
of them, certainly, could have been thus 
held down to a flowery prison or any other 
sort. 

But the girl of the manor and the gar- 
den-—-——was it just possible that what made 
her different from them had made it pos- 
sible for her to become the victim of some 
strange conspiracy against her liberty? He 
must know more of her. 

And the only way to know more of her 
was to see her. Should he start any at- 
tempt to make inquiries, quite likely fresh 
restraints would be put upon her. 


MARJORIE WAITED AND WAITED. 
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He went again the next day. He went 
the day after that. 

The hunchback still slept at his post. The 
girl still maintained her stories of being 
kept a prisoner. He grew to believe them. 

It did not frighten him when he sud- 
denly realized what had sent him again and 
again to visit her. He was glad—glad that 
he had gone—glad that he would go 
again—glad that he was madly in love with 
the girl of his heart. 

In a fortnight they were lovers. He had 
found the sort of girl he wanted, the 
woman of his soul, the sweet complement 
of his life. Every thought of her simple, 
unaffected smile of love set his pulses 
throbbing with fresh joy. She had won the 
man whom artful women could not win. 

The day came when he could wait no 
longer to speak his love. He knew what 
the answer would be; but he must hear it. 
If just to win another smile from her sadly 
wistful eyes, it would be worth giving his 
life forever. 

She had told him much more now. It 
seemed that she would be immensely rich 
when she came of age. Her aunt, she 
thought, was in love with the count. The 
two, she suspected, were trying to get her 
money from her. 

He laughed at her fears. “I'll see that 
you get your rights as soon as the year is 
up,” he assured her, and basked in the trust- 
ful smile she gave him. 

And now he told her his story—the old, 
old tale that eacl woman hears with new 
gladness. Her lovely eyes filled with tears 
of happiness, she yielded her soft cheeks 
te his kiss, her frail form to his arms, in 
loving embrace. 

“Oh,” he cried, his voice husky with 
emotion, “I could be glad of every suffer- 
ing that has made you what you are, if 
only I could have endured it for you.” 

“It was no suffering—if it has made me 
what you love,” she smiled back into his 
face. “Oh, I am so happy—so happy. They 
can never take you from me.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” a strident, woman’s 
voice broke in upon their song of love. “I 
should like to have you come with me for a 
moment.” 

They had leaped apart. Ralph stood, 
staring at the woman who had intruded. 
Marjorie seemed to shrink and shiver with 


fright. He put out his hand, as if to ward 
off a danger from her. 

The woman smiled unpleasantly. You 
needn’t fear that we will hurt her. We 
will leave her here until you wish to re- 
turn,” she said. 

The girl dropped back to the rustic 
bench. It seemed to be a gesture bidding 
him to go with the older woman. Ralph 
hesitated, then followed after her whom he 
had instantly recognized from Marjorie’s 
description, as Aunt Susan Gresham. 

Straight up the path she led him toward 
the splendid bungalow. On the wide bal- 
cony sat the Count de Villiers, also quite 
easily recognizable. 

“Count,” she addressed the darkly hand- 
some man, “this is the gentleman of whom 
Pietro spoke. You will explain to him.” 

She was gone. Ralph was half minded 
tc turn and follow her, fearing that she 
would go back and inflict some punishment 
on his just-won fiancee. 

“T suppose, sir,” the count spoke slowly, 
gravely, and with barely a trace of accent, 
“that you are more to be pitied than 
blamed; though some husbands would not 
stop to consider that. Were it not that my 
wife has a particular mania for luring 
strangers into such affairs, I would incline 
tc deal harshly with you. Poor child—she 
is hopelessly insane. I am only sorry for 
you as another of her victims.” 

Ralph staggered as from a blow. His 
hands went up involuntarily to his face. 

“My God!” he gasped in horror; then 
reeled blindly by another path from the 
place. 


a6 * * 3% * * * * * 


All the rest of that day and far into the 
night he paced the beach. At times he was 
on the point of hurling himself into the sea. 
When, at last, he went to the hotel and, 
utterly exhausted, threw himself upon the 
bed, he could not sleep. He tossed to and 
fro till morning came, then started on a 
long tramp in the direction that would take 
him farthest from the manor. 

That night he slept at a little camp, too 
tired to return to the big hotel. The next 
day he tramped all day to get back again. 
On the third morning he went out to play 
tennis with one of the girls who had been 
apparently most desirous of winning his 
love. He strove to make himself believe 
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he could love another than Marjorie. It 
was of no use. 

At moments he was ready to have mar- 
ried her, even devoid of reason, had she 
not been already the wife of another. Then 
he told himself that he would recover in 
time, would settle down to lonely bachelor- 
hood for life, would forget all but what 
was sweet of her remembrance. 

_ In the afternoon he started once more 
to walk. He was too desperately heedless 


all very clear now, the close confinement, 
the ugly, misshapen guard, probably ef- 
fectual through some strange twist of her 
broken mind, the wierd stories of vast 
fortune which her aunt and the count were 
trying to get from her. He understood 
them now all too well. 

He stood there, his head bowed in utter 
dejection. It was all, even now, that he 
could do to resist the impulse to enter, to 
gc on through the gorgeously foliated 
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THINGS WERE EXPLAINED TO BERESFORD. 


now to attend his steps. Involuntarily they 
led him along the beach path that had 
grown so familiar with use. 

He stumbled on. Perhaps in all nature 
there is no better remedy for heart sick- 
ness than the simplest of all exercises, walk- 
ing. But it did him no good now, save 
as it served for an outlet to his feelings 
and, perhaps, prevented some more desper- 
ate act. 

Unconsciously his feet had turned toward 
the gate of the manor garden. He went on 
until he had reached it. 

What happiness that gate had let him 
into—and what misery! Oh, yes, it was 


paths to the old tryst, to sit beside her, to 
listen to the music of her voice, to watch 
the play of emotions in her fair face so 
full of childish, innocent, wistful yearning. 

Yes, yes, he could do it. Even though 
he knew that the mind within her was a 
wrecked thing for hallucinations to play 
with, even though he knew that she was 
mad—he could be happier with her than 
as he was. 

But, on her behalf, he must not. Hell 
could contain no punishment too great for 
the man who should wilfully toy with the 
shattered soul behind that lovely face. 

He turned about to go. A sudden rush 
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of footsteps sounded down the garden 
path. He heard her voice: 

“Ralph—Ralph—Oh, Ralph!” 

The will to flee left him. He was too 
weak to resist the appeal of her voice. He 
turned and looked, the agony of his soul 
into her face. 

The look startled her. She paused in the 
gate and stared at him breathlessly, her 
large eyes full of troubled wonder at the 
change in his appearance. 

“Ralph, what has happened to you? Have 
you been sick? Oh, Ralph, you didn’t be 
lieve that awful thing that he told you, did 
you?” 

It was almost the only question that could 
have raised a doubt in his mind as to the 
truth of what he had heard. 

“What do you know of what he told 
me?” he asked. 

Her eyes turned back up the path; she 
searched the hedges and the trees, as if for 
approaching danger, before she replied. 


“I know it all. That night I heard enough 


to help me piece together the whole awful 
thing. I would have gone before this, only 
I still hoped that you would come back— 
and the rest could make no difference, if 
you didn’t.” 

“They told you I was insane, didn’t 
they?” 

“Yes, the count said you were—that— 
and his wife.” 

“And now they are planning to poison 
me,” she added hurriedly. 

It flashed through his mind that almost 
half the mad people in the world had 
imagined just that thing. He drew back 
from her a little farther. She did not 
heed it. 

“And I’ve found out why. That night 
they talked it all over on the balcony, while 
they thought 1 was asleep in my room. As 
it | could sleep when they had taken you 
from me—” 

“Tt was a clever idea to tell him she 
was my crazy wife,’ the count said.” 

“Ves,” Aunt Susan answered him, ‘but 
ii might not work many more times. And 
another man may give it away to her that 
the legal age is eighteen, and not twenty- 
one, as I’ve been telling her, and may take 
her off before that doped scoundrel lets us 
know. Anyhow, she'll be twenty-one in 
another year, and then it will be all off.’ 


“The count was walking up and down 
the porch while she talked. He had got 
close to her just then. She grabbed his 
hand and drew him down beside her on the 
settee. Then she talked more earnestly 
than ever, in a low tone. But her voice 
is of the sort that carry. 

“You say you love me, Cesaire,’ she 
hissed in his ear, ‘and you want me to be 
your countess. Well, we can’t make it go 
unless we get rid ot her. She’s got to die 
before I’m the heir to her father’s ‘estate. 
Now, I’ve tried everything I could think 
of to make her die a natural death. I 
thought that hideous hunchback would kill 
her by the look of him. I’ve made life mis- 
erable for her. And she hasn’t died.’ 

“And then, Ralph, she put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him over and 
over again—loving him while she planned 
murder! 

“And after that she began again: 

“Tf those two had eloped, where would 
we be? The property is hers by law now. 
If she died it would be her husband’s. 
We've got to do it, Cesaire—got to do it 
quickly. You've got to go to town and pick 
up some Chinaman who'll do the job for us. 
Pay them anything they ask. We'll have 
plenty of money when she’s gone.’ 

“And, Ralph, he said he would. And he 
went away yesterday morning.” 

There could be no question of the truth 
of her words. Her face was white and 
drawn with terror, but it was not,the face 
of a mad woman. 

“Great God!” he cried, “And I’ve left 
you here in such danger—because I believed 
that ghastly lie. I believed it—when there 
was another possible explanation, the true 
one. I believed it after knowing you as I 
do, loving you as I do—believed that you 
were insane. 

“But, come—you are of age. No law can 
stop us from marrying this very day. They 
cannot harm you when we are married—it 
vill not help them if they do. We can deal 
with them afterward. Now, come!” 

It was her turn to hesitate in surprise at 
the suddenness of his proposal. She hesi- 
tated but an instant. Then, as he clasped 
her in his arms, safe at last, she smiled at 
him through her tears: 

“I believe I am just a little crazy—with 
love for you.” 
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ECLAIR 

HE mellow calm of a slowly dawn- 
TT ing June twilight lent an atmosphere 
of ennui and enchantment to the 
famous Rose Gardens which constituted a 
part of the vast estates of Duke Alonzo. 

Radiant in variagated verdure and redo- 
lent with aromatic scents of the rare flow- 
ers which had been imported and trans- 
planted at great expense from the tropical 
Southlands, and populated by sweet-voiced 
songbirds, trilling in tremulo their evening 
farewell melodies to smiling indulgent Na- 
ture, a spell of calm and languor per- 
vaded the beautiful gardens and transported 
mind and soul from scenes terrestrial, to 
the enchanting realm of a phantasmagoric 
Paradise. 

In the placid lily-ponds the graceful 
swans drifted sleepily toward their pretty 
island retreats. All except one lone, stately, 
snow-white queen of the flock. She had 
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lingered fearlessly along the shore, near a 
rustic bridge at the brink of the pond 
where a beautiful young lady languidly re- 
clined, coaxing the great bird to come 
nearer and nearer by feeding it some of 
the dainty confection for which she had 
apparently lost all desire. 

This girl richly, but modestly, attired in 
a soft, 


famous 


clinging creation in tulle, was a 
titled beauty, the daughter of Duke 
Alonzo. Half of the titled aristocracy of 
Europe had aspired to her hand, for she 
was not only beautiful, but immensely 
wealthy in her own right. She merited all 
the complimentary encomiums of her ad- 
mirers who danced perpetual attendance 
upon the girl and the Duke in a quest for 
milady’s hand in marriage, until finally 
Claudio, Duke of Rimini, succeeded in his 
importunities and became the accepted 
suitor of Lady Linda. 
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LADY LINDA. 


Just emerging from her teens, she was 
a fair type of Southern beauty; slender, 
yet athletic and the picture of robust health, 
the winsome girl was immensely popular 
wherever she went, for she had endeared 
herself to all who were afforded the privi- 
lege and pleasure of her acquaintance. 

This girl had often been a friend in 
need to the neighboring peasants who were 
oppressively poor, and she was often seen 
on missions of charity and kindness; yet 
she was not happy. The marriage de con- 
venance which had been arranged for her 
by her father was entirely a_ loveless 
affair. 

Linda had a warm affectionate nature 
which craved its affinity and, while the 
Duke of Rimini was a man of great wealth 
and position and not without a certain de- 
gree of masculine attractiveness, his dis- 
position was haughtly, distant and egotis- 
tical. He was a man of absolutely no 
sentiment and all his worldy ambition 
seemed centered in the accumulation of 
further wealth and power and the per- 
petuation of a title calculated to shine re- 
splendent upon the pages of future his- 
tory. 

His contemplated marriage to Lady Linda 
was the result of a cold business bargain, 
for it was the estate of the lady which ap- 








pealed to him, rather than her personal 
charms. 

While Lady Linda was playfully coax- 
ing the swan, two faces peered over a near- 
by stone wall, separating the park from 
the adjoining property, and vanished as sud- 
denly as they had appeared. When the girl 
saw the faces she blushed momentarily and 
then quickly arose and vanished in the di- 
rection of the castle. 

The gentlemen who had surprised milady 
with the swan were Sir Enrico, a poor 
baron, whose meager estate adjoined the 
Duke’s vast Rose Gardens, and his con- 
stant friend and adviser, Gaspar. The 
former was a brilliant young man of great 
personal charm but utterly lacking in sta- 
bility and business sagacity The estates 
which had descended to him upon the death 
of his father were greatly encumbered, and 
while the young man had received a splen- 
did academic training, he was utterly de- 
ficient in ability to manage the practical 
affairs of life. As a result he found him- 
self becoming poorer daily; his despair as 
a consequence became greater with each 
succeeding day and it was easy to perceive 
where this state of affairs would end. 

Sir Enrico had previously seen Linda 
on several occasions and entertained for her 
a feeling of the deepest love and veneration. 
He was aware of her engagement and im- 
minent marriage to Claudio, Duke of Ri- 
mini, and this fact, taken in connection 
with his own impoverished estates, kept 
him *from manifesting his feelings upon 
the subject. Gaspar, it is true, suspected 
the state of his friend’s feelings toward 
their fair neighbor, but he held his peace 
upon so delicate a subject and never in 
any way interrogated or attempted to ad- 
vise his friend. 

When the two young men saw that they 
had been discovered in spying across the 
garden wall they hastily retreated toward 
Sir Enrico’s chateau. The baron jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the duke’s 
garden, where he had seen Lady Linda, 
and remarked: 

“Lo! Yonder what a _ maiden fair! 
Though her troth be plighted to Claudio 
I swear the marriage must be prevented, 
for she does not love him. Grim Fate, I 
know, will at last be kind to me and by 
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all the saints I swear to woo and win her 
for my wife!” 

“Well said, my dear Enrico, but I am 
apprised that her nuptials will be celebrated 
a fortnight hence and where, I pray, can 
[-nrico muster the power of sorcery to 
halk Sir Claudio in his unworthy designs 
upon the estates of Duke Alonzo?” 

“Where, indeed,” responded Sir Enrico, 
“unless it be that we trust to the turn of 
Fate, as I have said, and keep a stout 
heart.” 

Gaspar gently tried to dissuade his friend 
from attemptning to interfere in the affairs 
of Lady Linda and Claudio, but Enrico, 
in his visionary way, persisted in his con- 
tention that the hand of Providence would 
surely intercede in his behalf ere long, 
causing events to so shape themselves that 
the fair Lady Linda would some day be- 
come his bride. Arguing along these lines 
the two friends disappeared into the cha- 
teau. 

* * * a * * ea 

On the following day, as Lady Linda was 
strolling slowly through her rose-bower, 
tenderly looking after her favorite shrubs, 
Sir Enrico suddenly appeared upon the 
garden-wall and politely saluted Lady 
Linda. She blushed, but smiled encourag- 
ingly, for Enrico was no stranger to her 
and she had often admired his sturdy man- 
hood and gentle demeanor. The girl was 
not unaware of his impoverished circum- 
stances and reports had often come to her 
of his struggles to maintain the hypothe- 
cated estate left by his father. She felt 
correspondingly sorry that one so young, 
gallant and refined should have been bur- 
dened with such a dismal legacy of woe 
and care. It is an inevitable consequence 
that when a woman so far interests her- 
self in a man that she deplores with a deep 
feeling of pity and regret his poverty and 
misfortunes, she usually finds it no diffi- 
cult matter to transform that pity into a 
deeper feeling toward the one in trouble. 

Reading encouragement in her smiling 
salutation Enrico jumped from the wall 
and stammered an apology for his intru- 
sion. 

“Fair Lady, | have longed for many 
days to beg of you the gift of one small 
rosebud. I wish to retain it as a per- 
petual reminder of the graciousness of the 


noblest lady in the land, and beg to offer 
myself as your humble servant for any 
service that it may be in my power to 
render.” 

With another blush the young lady pre- 
sented him with the coveted rosebud and 
said smilingly: 

“Sir Enrico, I am almost constrained to 
scold you for this intrusion, but I have 
not the heart to do so. You know I am 
to be married a fortnight hence, and it 
might be rather embarrassing if we should 
be discovered en tete a tete at the present 
moment.” 

“Fear not, my fair Lady,” answered En- 
rico, “for I shall permit no slanderous 
tongue to assail your character. I know 
that you do not love Duke Claudio, and 
it is not human justice to compel a daugh- 
ter to sacrifice sentiment and affection in 
order to contract a loveless, mercenary 
marriage.” 

“That is a matter upon which you have 
no right to lecture me, my dear Enrico,” 
answered Lady Linda, “and I would be 
justified in severely chiding you for your 
impertinence were it not that I know your 
motives, which are honorable and just. Let 
me assure you, my dear sir, that my happi- 
ness in this world is of small moment in 
comparison with the desires and wishes 
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of my father, to whom I am indebted for 
all that has inured to my prosperity and 
comfort in life.” 

As Sir Enrico was about to reply to this 
speech, Duke Alonzo and Claudio suddenly 
appeared around the bend of one of the 
garden paths and confronted them, the lat- 
ter with a wicked sneer upon his cold, 
harsh face. 

“Whom here?” questioned 
Claudio. “Upon my life, if this isn’t the 
Baron of Shreds and Patches—the pauper 
from beyond yon garden-wall. Milady, I 
will at once escort you from the presence 
of this most odious creature.” 

The taunt thoroughly exasperated Sir En- 
rico and his hand involuntarily sought the 
scabbard of his rapier, but, realizing quickly 
that under existing conditions “discretion 
was the better part of valor,” he meekly 
turned and departed, while Lady Linda, 
upon the arm of Claudio and in the com- 
pany of her father, continued on her way 
to the castle. 

Claudio was greatly disconcerted at dis- 
covering his prospective bride in conver- 
sation with the impoverished baron and re- 
solved to humiliate Sir Enrico by “teach- 
ing him a wholesome lesson,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

Turning to Duke Alonzo he wrathfully 
exclaimed : 

“In a week from today we shall hold our 
annual masquerade ball at the castle hall. 
So make obeisance, my lord, to my lady’s 
fine gallant, the Baron of Shreds and 
Patches—the pauper Enrico. We'll make 
a jest of him. Bid him come to our dance 
in his rags. If he appears we will shame 
the beggar before the assembled nobles, so 
he will be glad to depart in haste.” 

The duke smiled acquiescently. 

On the following day Duke Alonzo in- 
dited a brief epistle to Sir Enrico, appris- 
ing him of the date of the ball and re- 
questing his presence “which,” he indicated, 
“would no doubt be very agreeable to Lady 
Linda.” 

“Ha! ha!” mused Claudio when he read 
the invitation, “I guess that scheme will 
rather dampen the conceit of our Beggar 
Baron, for his slim purse will certainly 
not permit him to attend so gorgeous a 
function, and by his absence he will de- 


have we 


mean himself in the eyes of the young 
lady who is my affianced wife, and for 
whom, methinks, he has much sentimental 
admiration.” 

It has been said that “the best laid plans 
o’ mice and men gang aft aglee,” and 
Claudio learned to entertain a wholesome 
respect for this trite old saw, for Baron 
Enrico promptly gathered up his jewels and 
sought an old miser, a friend of his dead 
father, from whom he had often borrowed 
at usurious rates. After some parleying he 
exchanged his precious baubles for needful 
funds, arrayed himself in barbaric splen- 
dor, and appeared at the ball with all the 
eclat and ceremony of the greatest noble 
in the land. Although he wore a mask for 
a disguise, it did not completely hide his 
attractive features, and his gallantry and 
gracious ways won him the applause and 
admiration of everyone present. 

The spark of adoration which had been 
kindled in Lady Linda’s heart was fanned 
into an all-consuming flame of love when 
she discovered Enrico beneath the mask 
of the mysterious gallant, while the keen 
eyes and intellect of Claudio were not long 
in divining the personality of the stranger. 
Smarting under the sting of his chagrin, 
Claudio soon managed to pick a quarrel 
with Enrico. The latter resented the intru- 
sion of Claudio while Lady Linda and he 
were en tete a tete over the ices in the re- 
fectory. Arising, he dealt his tormentor a 
stinging blow upon the face. 

This encounter resulted in a challenge to 
a duel which was promptly accepted and 
rapiers chosen as the weapons. 

Now, Enrico was utterly without influ- 
ence. The expense of his gorgeous ap- 
pearance at the ball had still further re- 
duced his resources and his friend, Gas- 
par, who was designated to officiate as his 
second, fully realized that the powerful 
Claudio would leave no stone unturned to 
effect the undoing of his rival. He tried 
to induce his friend to apologize and cease 
his attention to Lady Linda, but Enrico 
would not heed the opportune warning. 

At the appointed time the principals and 
seconds to the duel met in one of the gar- 
dens of Duke Alonzo, where all prepara- 
tions for the encounter had been made. 

When the signal had been given to the 
duellists to open hostilities Antonio, a 
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friend of Claudio’s, suddenly pinned En- 
rico’s rapier to the ground and the irate 
Duke of Rimini promptly sent home a 
sword-thrust which wounded Enrico and 
hopelessly prostrated him. Linda rushed 
upon the scene at this moment and knelt 
beside the inanimate form of the baron. 
She bound up his wounds, giving Claudio 
and Antonio a look of contempt and hatred. 
After seizing a rose from the bouquet at 
her bosom, she pinned it to Enrico’s coat 


43 Koka 
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Lady Linda had given him and softly mur- 
mured: 

“Ah, Gaspar, she loves me nevertheless! 
She is a jewel among women and knows 
I am no coward!” 

“Calm yourself, my dear friend, for you 
are weak from the loss of blood and must 
seek repose. You cannot match the re- 
sourcefulness of Claudio and his paid min- 
ions, so banish this useless infatuation and 
cease your attentions to Lady Linda.” 
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LITTLE PIETRO LOVED TO ROMP WITH THE FAWN. 


and was thereupon led away by Claudio. 

“There is no valor in trickery such as 
you have just practiced upon Enrico, Duke 
Claudio de Rimini, and my contempt for 
you is unmeasured!” exclaimed Lady Linda, 
as she permitted herself to be led away, 
very angry and defiant. 

Enrico retreated to his chateau where, 
in the company of his good friend, Gas- 
par, he lamented over the sad and dis- 
couraging outcome of his clash with 
Claudio. Within the quiet precincts of his 
bachelor home he silently kissed the rose 


Enrico shook his head sadly, then falling 
into a faint from his injuries, Gaspar car- 
ried him to his bed, where he was fated 
to spend many weary days, feverish and de- 
lirious, muttering the name of Lady Linda 
and crying for the poor rose now sere and 
faded, reposing between the leaves of a 


Bible upon the shelf of a small escretoire. 


* * * 


Ten years had elapsed since the events 
last chronicled, years which had wrought 
many momentous changes in the times and 
among the people. Lady Linda had been 
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married to Claudio after the duel, but was 
now a widow, for her husband died abroad 
on a trip through India. The unhappy 
woman returned to the castle and brought 
with her little Pietro, their only child, a 
beautiful boy with winsome face and light, 
curly hair. Her loveless marriage was 
partially compensated by the great happi- 
ness she found in the contemplation of, 
and love for her son. He was the idol of 
her heart and the sunshine of the sad-faced 
woman’s life. 

Each day little Pietro might have been 
observed playing about the castle grounds, 
which had now become the property of 
lady Linda, her father having died shortly 
after the decease of her husband and 
bequeathed to her all his vast estates. Not- 
withstanding her surroundings of wealth 
and plenty and her abiding devotion to lit- 
tle Pietro, Lady Linda was habitually sad. 
Was it because there still lingered in her 
heart the memory of a sad, woeful smile 
of thanks for a fragrant white rose which 
she had pinned to the coat of a vanquished 
duellist ? 

Lady Linda had not seen her neighbor, 
the baron, since her arrival at the castle, 
for his worldly estates had not improved 
and he lived in great poverty and seclu- 
sion at his chateau, remaining in hiding 
like a recluse from all except his faithful 
Gaspar, who still attended him and was 
his sole friend, companion and adviser. All 
that remained to Enrico of his former 
establishment was his favorite fawn, one 
out of a herd of forty which had inhabited 
the park before dire necessity and want 
depleted their number until this single ani- 
mal alone remained. Enrico personally at- 
tended this fawn each day and under his 
ministering kindness it had become very 
tame, gentle and playful. 

One morning while he was amusing him- 
self with the fawn a little lad with fair, 
curly locks came running up to him and, 
with childish laughter begged to be allowed 
to feed the fawn. Enrico was instantly 
attracted to the child and they became 
great friends. 

Each day, at about the same hour, little 
Pietro, for it was Lady Linda’s young son, 
visited Enrico in his garden, where he 
would romp around with the fawn in 
great glee and then, after a few hours’ 


play, return to his own home on the oppo- 
site side of the great stone wall, bringing 
tales of his prowess with the fawn to his 
mother, who listened very intently to the 
stories of the child. 

These daily pilgrimages to the Baron’s 
garden continued for some time and occa- 
sionally, when the little lad remained away 
longer than usual, Viola, Lady Linda’s 
maid, would come and bring him home. 
Enrico and Gaspar invariably were re-— 
warded with a radiant smile for their kind- 
ness to the child, which had become so de- 
votedly attached to his new-found play- 
mate. 

One morning little Pietro failed to ap- 
pear as usual. Three days passed and 
still the lad did not come to greet his play- 
mate. On the fourth day Viola, the maid, 
called and delivered a message to the 
Baron from Lady Linda. Upon opening it 
Enrico was greatly surprised at its con- 
tents. The note read as follows: 


Sir Enrico: It is our gracious will to visit 
you today. Linda de Rimini. 


The joy of the two bachelors at this 
promised visit from their titled and wealthy 
neighbor knew no bounds. Then Enrico 
relapsed into a meditative mood, for he 
was unable, for lack of funds, to properly 
entertain the great lady. His larder was 
as empty as his purse and he was in sore 
straits indeed. He paced the floor rest- 
lessly for a long time, but finally sum- 
moned his friend Gaspar and said: 

“My dear Gaspar, as the fair Lady Linda 
will visit us today, we shall be compelled 
to slaughter the fawn so as to provide a 
fitting feast for our visitor. We cannot 
neglect the duty of properly entertaining 
one of her rank and station in a befitting 
manner.” 

“Truly said, Enrico,” answered Gaspar, 
“but suppose little Pietro should return 
and demand his playmate?” 

The Baron’s brow clouded cnet, 
and then he said: 

“The Duchess must be considered above 
everything else, so do my bidding, Gaspar, 
much as I regret to sacrifice so beloved a 
pet.” 

Lady Linda arrived in due time. When 
greetings had been exchanged and all were 
seated at the table to partake of the luscious 
venison, she turned to Enrico and said: 
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“Baron Enrico, I have come to request 
a favor of ycu. My beloved child is 
seriously ill. The doctor has advised that 
it is necessary for us to grant his slight- 
est wish whenever possible. He cries con- 
tinually for your pet fawn and wants him 
brought to his bedside. .I have come to 
ask if you will not grant me this favor 
and have it brought over to the castle.” 

“The fawn!” cried Enrico with conster- 
nation stamped upon his face. “Good God! 
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the darkness of hopeless despair to the 
Mount of Renewed Endeavor, where they 
may review the past and turn their faces 
to the future, strong in mind and true in 
heart. 

Enrico and Lady Linda were ‘united at 
last and the binding tie of little Pietro’s 
memory will ever serve to awaken within 
their hearts an abiding faith in the truth 
that the grace of a child bringeth more 
glory than the philosophy of a sage. 

















SERCH 


THE DEATH OF PIETRO, 


| have slaughtered it this day to prepare 
this feast for you, Lady Linda. Pity my 
simple pride, for I was without means 
wherewith to purchase food.” 


* * * 


That evening at the castle little Pietro’s 
pure white soul winged its flight to 
Heaven. The Angel of Mercy calmed the 
great grief of a heartbroken mother, while 
the great white light of Faith entered the 
hearts of two errant beings, kneeling at 
the bed where a little hand lay cold in 
death—a little hand that led them from 


Gaspar was well taken care of by his 
friend Enrico and shortly after Lady Linda 
became the wife of the Baron, the latter, in 
speaking reminiscently of his trials and 
tribulations, said: 

“Did I not tell you Fate would smooth 
her wrinkled brow some day and smile 
benignly? Courage, my lad, courage; for 
there’s the rub, even though disappoint- 
ments and bitterness hath filled the chalice 
to the brim. With perseverance I have 
won my boon, for 

“Everything comes to him who waits, 

But oh, the price we pay!” 
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BISON 


looked up in_ startled amazement 

when the mournful howl of many 
prairie dogs in the distance reached his 
ears. First to the east—then north—south 
—west—all he could see was a _ heavy 
smoke. The long, doleful whimpering of 
the dogs came nearer—nearer, until at 
last the frightened animals seemed to be 
upon him. The great fire was coming 
closer, the atmosphere was becoming 
heavier—almost unbearable. Joe’s human 
instinct told him to run—run. But where? 
Everything was smoke, smoke, smoke. 

The long hot summer days had drawn 
every particle of moisture from the high 
prairie grass. The once fertile soil had 
become a scorched, barren desert. For 
many miles in every direction every tree, 
every blade of grass, was suffering for 
want of moisture, until at last the sun 
became too hot and the vast acreage was 
a blazing furnace. 

The trapper knew not which way to turn. 
With every breath, Joe felt the air be- 
coming botter and more stifling. As the 
brisk, scorching wind cut deep into the 
flesh of the lad, he heard the shrill shriek 
of a woman’s voice. Looking to the west, 
he saw a girl with outstretched arms, run- 
ning in his direction. The mad, onrushing 
flames were close upon her. Completely 
exhausted, she made one last plunge to- 
ward safety and fell unconscious on the 
ground, 

Joe was quick to act. He grasped the 
frail figure in his arms and began a race 
with death. How long or how far he ran 
he did not know. He was conscious of 
the air becoming lighter, of a cooling 
breeze—he had reached a large clearing 
on the prairie—and dropping his human 
burden, tell to the ground. 

When he at last awoke, the young girl 
whom he had saved from a certain and 
horrible death, was bending over him. He 
at once recognized her as Blue Bird, an 
Indian squaw from the reservation near by. 
Joe thought he had never seen her look 
more beautiful. In her barbaric costume, 


Jo dropped his traps suddenly and 





By Willis Welling 


her unique dress, with her long black hair 
hanging over her shoulders and her pierc- 
ing black eyes—the trapper for a moment 
forgot his sweetheart back at the settle- 
ment and stared in wonderment. 

“T thought you would never come to 
life, my hero,” said Blue Bird. “I must 
have run for miles with that scorching 
fire close behind me. I had about given 
up all hope when I saw you. I screamed, 
fell and knew no more. Blue Bird is 
more than grateful to you. We shall al- 
ways be friends. The Indians will all be 
friends to the brave white man who saved 
my life. Take this, and keep it with you 
forever. It is all Blue Bird has.” With 
that she took from her beautiful, brown 
neck, a long necklace of Indian beads, 
handed them to Joe, and with one long 
last look at her rescuer, hurried away— 
in the direction of her people. 

Joe was about to protest, but it was 
too late. She was gone. He picked up 
the beads, gazed at them approvingly 
and slowly walked toward the settlement. 
He was uneasy for the women and children 
—many hundreds of whom were housed 
in frame shacks—he prayed that the ter- 
rible fire had spared them. 

The very first person to meet the trapper 
when: he reached the little hamlet was 
his sweetheart, Elizabeth. “Joe,” she said, 
“TI was sure the flames had devoured you. 
I prayed and prayed for your safety. But, 
dear, your hair is all scorched. You must 
have had a narrow escape.” 

He then related to his love how the 
flames suddenly surrounded him—of the 
girl, her rescue, and of the necklace. 

“Look, girl, aren’t they a wonder,” dis- 
playing the beads, “and I am going to give 
them to you. Blue Bird arranged them 
herself and prized them highly.” He put 
his arm about her neck and dropped the 
necklace over her shoulders. 

“ * * * * * x 

Joe, with the other men of the settle- 
ment, started for the plains to inspect the 
traps which had been set just previous to 
the fire. They had not been gone long 
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BLUEBIRD RETURNED TO HER TRIBE, 


when Elizabeth decided to go berry pick- 
ing. She took two of the small children, 
a basket containing lunch, and started for 
the berry bushes. She was in a happy 
frame of mind—thinking of her lover and 
the fast approaching day of their marriage, 
when suddenly she was seized from behind 
by a pair of strong arms. She looked 
around and was terrified to see a half 
naked Indian, with a treacherous smile 
on his face. 

In a few minutes, after a signal from 
the leader, the vicinity became thick with 
savages. The two children were also taken 
captives. Elizabeth tried to scream and 
the savage brutally stuffed a handkerchief 
in her mouth. 

“White girl now belongs to Indians. 
No scream. Kill you. Little papooses go, 
too. Indian no like white man. Take 
squaw.” She tried in vain to escape, but 
the red man held tighter, pulled her arms 
until they ached. 

Elizabeth was terror-stricken as the In- 
dians led her away. Help was not far 
away, but she could not call. She was 
helpless. She tried to think of some way 
to blaze the trail so her friends could 





follow, when they found she was gone. At 
last she thought of a plan and at once 
began to put it into operation. Every 
few steps she would break a twig from 
the low bushes and drop it on the ground. 
Her captor soon discovered her plan and 
threatened to take her life if she did not 
desist. 

“Red man know. If white girl drops 
any more twigs he will kill her. No 
friends follow. We kill white man, too.” 
With that he tightened his hold on her. 

The poor girl had given up all hope of 
rescue when she thought of her bead neck- 
lace. With her free hand she took it from 
her neck and secreted it in her clothing. 
Breaking the string, the beads fell loose 
in her pocket. One by one, Elizabeth 
dropped the beads, unnoticed, until finally 
the last was gone, but she had effectively 
blazed the trail. The only remaining re- 
membrance of the beautiful gift of Blue 
3ird was the barbaric clasp that held the 
ends together. 

On reaching the camp, the Indians thrust 
their three prisoners into a small tent and 
put a squaw on guard. The squaw hap- 
pened to be none other than Blue Bird. 
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When she saw the barbaric clasp of her 
once prized necklace she surmised at once 
that the beautiful white girl was the 
sweetheart of her hero. Blue Bird, when 
she learned that Elizabeth was in love with 
Joe, decided to effect a rescue if opportun- 
ity arose. 

“Don’t be pale face. Blue 
Bird is friend of your lover. Today he 
saved her life and she wili now save yours. 
Be still and do what Blue Bird says. In- 
dians will not hurt you.” With that as- 


alarmed, 


surance, Elizabeth fell into a_ troubled 
sleep, with the Indian maiden watching 
with jealous eyes. 

k * a * k * x 


When the trappers returned to the set- 
tlement, all was excitement. The mother 
of the two children was frantic and Eliza- 
beth’s father swearing vengeance. 
\fter every nook and corner was searched, 
the trappers at once suspected the Indians 
of kidnapping the girl and two children. 
[he men, heavily armed, started out in 
every direction, while Joe galloped to the 
fort for assistance from the soldiers. 

The Indians 


was 


saw their white captives 


under guard, and went out on another 
thieving expedition—this time to steal 
They rode within a short distance 
of the fort and dismounted. The horses 
were left in the rear, and the savages 
moved cautiously in advance. They could 
see the sentry on duty slowly patrolling the 
vicinity. 

Suddenly one of the Indians drew forth 
the skin of a freshly killed hog and after 
hiding himself within, crawled 
toward the sentry. He drew nearer, the 
sentry thinking it a hog rooting for nuts. 
The guard was whistling softly, uncon- 
scious of all danger, when the supposed 
hog swiftly and nimbly sprang from the 
ground and drove a long knife deep into 
his chest. Without a sound, the sentry fell 
tc the ground—dead. The rest of the 
hand rushed forward, roped several steers 
belonging to the soldiers and galloped off 
toward the camp. 

x * * a K k 


steers. 


slowly 


When Joe rushed into the headquarters 
f Colonel Graham, in command of the 
fort, he breathless 


was from excitement 


JOE RUSHED TO HEADQUARTERS FOR HELP. 
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and it was some time before he could ut- 
ter a word. When he regained his speech, 
he said: “Colonel, one girl and two small 
children are missing from the settlement. 
They disappeared while we were visiting 
the traps, less than two hours ago. I am 
sure they have been kidnapped by the In- 
dians. Can you do something for us?” 

“Do something? Well, I should say so. 
I will order out the entire regiment and ac- 
company them myself. The red skins will 
pay dearly for this day’s work. Just a 
few minutes ago, when a soldier was sent 
to relieve the sentry, he found him dead, 
stabbed to the heart, and several of our 
steers gone. It was the work of the In- 
dians.” 

The regiment, headed by the Colonel, 
with Joe as guide, was soon mounted and 
on the trail of the savages. When they 
reached the berry bushes, Joe dismounted, 
followed by several of the soldiers. He 
knew Elizabeth had been there and hoped 
to find some clue which would lead to her 
rescue. He saw many footprints and evi- 
dences of a struggle. “Here is where they 
started, Colonel. It looks as though there 


must have been a whole tribe here. We 
should soon catch the trail.” 
The soldiers rode slowly, while Joe 


walked, leading his horse. Suddenly he 
dropped to the ground and uttered an ex- 
clamation. He had found one of the 
beads Elizabeth had dropped. Then he 
thought of the necklace, of Blue Bird and 
the fire. “I have found it, men,” he ex- 
claimed. “She has blazed the trail. A 
bead from her necklace.” He held it far 
above his head for them to see. 

Joe continued in the lead, walking. 
Every few paces, he found a bead and 
biessed his sweetheart for her fore- 
thought. “Dear girl,” he muttered. “If 
I ever find you, I will never let: you out 
of my sight again.” He fondly clasped 
every bead he found and safely placed them 
in his pocket. 

- But much blood was yet to be shed that 
day. It was a day of horrors. When the 
searching party had gone several miles, 
an Indian scout, sent out by the reds to 
keep a lookout, saw the soldiers following 
the trail. He put his hand to his forehead 
and eyed them closely for several min- 
utes. “White men, soldiers,” he ejaculated, 





and then rode swiftly to the camp to give 
the alarm. 

Leaving a small party to watch the camp 
and the captives, the braves started on the 
war path. They were all armed to the 
teeth and were looking for blood. Utter- 
ing a loud war whoop, the warriors scat- 
tered in every direction in an attempt to 
surround the soldiers. The men from the 
fort witnessed the mad onrush, heard the 
war whoop and were anxiously awaiting 
their savage foes. A bloody battle ensued. 
Bullets flew thick and fast. The air was 
thick with smoke and the noise of the fir- 
ing was deafening. Several soldiers, but 
many more Indians, dropped from their 
horses. 

The braves left at the camp saw that 
their tribe was being worsted and became 
alarmed. Three of them rushed to the 
tepee where Elizabeth was being held cap- 
tive. Roughly they dragged her to the 
open. The poor girl screamed with fright. 
They secured a wild steer, tied her securely 
to its horns, and after torturing the beast 
until it was wild with pain and fright, 
headed it, with its burden of human freight, 
down the mountain side. 

Blue Bird witnessed the savage and in- 
human act. She rushed to the rear of a 
tent where her horse was grazing, mounted 
the steed without detection and followed. 
After a perilous ride down the steep in- 
cline, she caught sight of the maddened 
steer. When in close range of the beast, 
she drew her gun and fired. The animal 
ran a few paces, stopped, snorted and fell 
to the ground. The heroine of the plains 
rushed forward, untied the ropes which 
secured Elizabeth, who by this time was 
unconscious, and laid her tenderly on the 
ground. She looked into the sweet face 
and gazing heavenward, muttered, “Blue 
Bird always pays her debts of gratitude.” 
* * * * * * k 

A large number of the braves were killed 
in the bloodiest battle of the plains. The 
remainder of the tribe realized that further 
fight was useless and scattered in all di- 
rections. The soldiers at once saw clear 
victory and swooped down on the camp. 
Joe was among the first to arrive. They 
searched the tents for the missing whites 
and found the two children cuddled up 
together in a tepee, speechless from fright. 
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THE LOVERS AT LAST REUNITED. 


3ut no Elizabeth. The only information 
the two children could give was that she 
was dragged from the tent—they heard 
her scream—but that was all. 

The cavalry searched for more than an 
hour but could find no trace of the missing 
girl. She had disappeared completely with- 
out leaving any clue as to her whereabouts. 
It was surmised that the Indians who were 
not killed in the battle, fled, taking their 
prisoner with them. Joe was distracted. He 
had given up all hopes of ever seeing his 
sweetheart again and swore to wreck ven- 
geance on every redskin he would see in 
the future. “Dear girl, I pity you in the 
hands of those savage brutes. God knows 
what you may be suffering at this minute. 
Would that I could aid you. I would 
gladly change places.” 

He was aroused from his horrible dream 
by the colonel. “Come, my boy. Any fur- 
ther search is useless. We will return 
to the fort. We will do everything in our 
power to get the gir! back for you. I 
am more than sorry.” 

It was a sad party that rode slowly back. 
The soldiers were a gloomy lot. Many of 


their number had been painfully injured. 
Several had been killed. It had been a 
bloody battle. 

Joe accompanied the cavalry within the 
enclosure. “Colonel,” he said, “I thank you 
ior your help. We all thank you. The 
boys did their best—risked their lives— 
many are disabled or missing.” 

The heart-broken man then dropped into 
silence. With bowed head, he sat for many, 
many minutes. The colonel could not com- 
fort him. He seemed to have lost all in- 
terest in life. 

Joe was aroused from his meditation by 
the sound of hoof beats on the hard 
ground. The colonel jumped to his feet 
and gave a command to open the stockade 
door. 

When the great gate was thrown back, in 
galloped Blue Bird and behind her Eliza- 
beth. Joe could not believe his eyes. He 
stood, staring in amazement, until his sweet- 
heart dismounted, and rushed to him, 
throwing her arms about his neck. “Joe, 
Joe,” she exclaimed. 

“Elizabeth, my love, is it really you?” 
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He could say no more and stood in silence, 
gazing into her beautiful face. For a time 
Blue Bird was forgotten. When Elizabeth 
finally explained how she escaped—how 
the Indian had saved her life at the risk 
of her own, Joe drew the girl to him in a 
close embrace once more. Then he took 
the hand of the squaw, “Blue Bird, my 


friend, you are a brave little girl. We 
can never thank you enough for what you 
have done.” 

The Indian took both of their hands 
which sealed an everlasting friendship. 

“Today you saved me from fire, you 
saved my life. I save Pale Face. Blue 
Bird always pays her debts of gratitude.” 





BALKED AT ELECTRIC CHAIR. 


While taking some scenes at Sing Sing prison, Director Charles Weston of the 
“Punch” comedy releases, and his leading lady, Miss Alice Inward, sat in the electric 
chair, but lost their nerve when it came to having the straps adjusted. Mr. Weston was 
so delighted with the courtesy of the prison officials that he is making arrangements to 
give an exhibition of “Punch” comedies for the entertainment of the prisoners, at an 
early date. ; 





FOOTBALL FANS TAKE NOTE. 


Directing pictures is not all work, according to Eustace Hale Ball of the “Majestic.” 
Mr. Ball wrote and staged a football drama, “Jim’s College Days,” which will be re- 
leased on December 31st. A trip to the Carlisle Indian school was necessary in order 
to get the football game and visits to Columbia and New York University, where the 
students added to the realism of the scenes, were enjoyed by the director who was a 
well known athlete, himself, during his four years at Harvard. 





ACTRESS SAVED HER FURS. 


When the Majestic automobile caught fire at Fifty-seventh street and Ninth avenue 
Tuesday, enough fire engines arrived on the scene to put out a burning skyscraper, says, 
Gordon Trent in The New York Morning Telegraph. After the excitement was over 
Gene De Lespine discovered that she had forgotten all about her own safety, but had 
thrown her set of furs at least twenty feet. Vanity, vanity, etc. 





LILLIAN RUSSELL IN THE FILMS. 
Lillian Russell, the famous actress, is coming to Los Angeles in order to put her 
art into th film. Her contract with the Kinemacolor Company calls for direction by 
David Miles, manager of the western studio. The fair Lillian will do her delsarte and 


perform other “beauty” stunts before the camera, securing results in natural colors. 
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VICTOR By Edna 


his study. His head ached and his 

eyes burned. As he took off his 
spectacles, wiped them carefully with his 
silk handkerchief, and replaced them on 
his nose to delve once more into the pages 
ot the book he was reading, the professor 
was aware that his physical condition was 
tar trom pertect. 

Since coming to the academy to take up 
the chair of sciences Phillips had been a 
slave to duty. His day was always a busy 
one and the light burned in his room far 
mto the night, as he studied and read to 
pertect himself in the branches he was 
teaching. 

Never a strong man, the lack of outdoor 
exercise, to which he had been accustomed 
during his own college days, soon began 
to affect him. The headaches from which 
he suffered more and more frequently 
were brought on by overstraining his eyes, 
though the professor would scarcely have 
admitted that fact, even to himself, for he 
was a regular bookworm and, when not 
engaged in the study of some deep scien- 
tific tome, could invariably be found read- 
ing something of a lighter nature. 

The professor was rudely disturbed in 
his studies by the sudden opening of the 
door. In walked Dudley Strong, the ath- 
letic director of the academy. Strong was 
physically all that his name implied, for 
the muscles stood out all over him, clearly 
visible even through his street clothing, 
and the years he had spent on his college 
football team and later as coach of the 
academy eleven had kept him in perfect 
condition, 

“Well old bookworm, how gues it?” 
asked Strong as he seated himself without 
an invitation, threw one leg carelessly 
across the chair arm, and made himself 
generally at home in the professor’s study. 

“None too good, Dudley,” replied Phil- 
lips. “I’ve been trying to finish this chap- 
ter in physics but blamed if I can keep 
my eyes on the text. Guess I’m a bit run 
down and badly in need of a rest.” 

“Why you old Indian, you have needed 


Pie stay. PHILLIPS sat alone in 


Frances 


a rest for years, but never will consent to 
take one. I’ve tried time and again to get 
you down to the gym so I could unwrinkle 
a few of those muscles of yours, but in- 
stead of coming to me you hike off here to 
bury yourself in some old book. Lord 
knows that brain of yours must be fairly 
bursting with knowledge now, but you keep 
on cramming it in, just as though it was 
empty as a barrel.” 

“Yes, [ know I ought to limber up a 
Lit, but | never have time—” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Strong, “You 
can’t fool me that way. Take time, man, 
tuke time. If you dont, as sure as you and 
I sit here, you'll suffer both a mental and 
physical breakdown, and then where will 
you be at? Why in the dickens don’t you 
cut out the study for awhile and get into 
condition again? You'll be twice as good 
in the class room afterwards.” 

“Yes, but Strong—” weakly began the 
professor. 

“Tell you what I'll do, old chap,” again 
interrupted Strong, “l’m going up into the 
mountains for a hunt during the holidays 
and I'd like to take you along. We'll rough 
it for a week, have a merry time with our 
guns and the rabbits, be all by ourselves, 
and if I don’t bring you back a better man 
than when I took you I'll admit that I’m 
an old crank. Come on, Phillips, what do 
you say?” 

For a minute the professor sought to 
evade an answer, but Strong simply refused 
to take “No” for a reply. In the end his 
argument won and the professor consented 
to accompany him on the hunting trip. 

+ 

Five days later the professor and Strong 
were registered at a little backwoods hotel 
far up in the mountains. They were both 
dressed for roughing it and all thoughts 
of books, duties at the academy, and 
everything in fact but the needs of the 
moment were forgotten. 

The bracing air of the mountains, crisp 
and cold and invigorating, had already be-. 
gun to work their magic on the professor. 
For the first time in months he was tak- 
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THEY MET AT 


ing deep breaths, filling his lungs to their 
full capacity with the fresh, frosty air, and 
his eyes were beginning to sparkle with 
something of their former warmth. 

After a hearty breakfast the two took 
their guns beneath their arms 1nd sauntered 
forth in quest of game. hey rambled 
through the woods, leaving plain trail 


as they made their way acro ‘1e snowy 
expanse of ground that led t > forest, 
and the nipping December we made 
the warm caps they wore quite n iry, if 
frosted ears were to be avoidea ; 
When they returned, early in t fter- 
noon, they had only succeeded in 'g 


one rabbit and a squirrel, but the 1 ) 
through the woods had done them woric 
of good and both were feeling like boys 
again. 


The remainder of the afternoon was 


spent in the hotel. At dinner that evening 
the professor was introduced to a Miss 
Diana Deane, who was staying temporarily 
at the same hotel with her invalid father, 
sent thither by the doctor’s orders. 








THE HOTEL. 


The professor barely acknowedged the 
introduction for he had no time for friv- 
olous gossip and the young lady appeared to 
him to be like thousands of other girls 
whom he had met in the past and as quickly 
forgotten. To be sure her cheeks might be 
a bit rosier than some of the other girls 
he had met, but that was doubtless due to 
the use of a cosmetic; her figure was trim 
and shapely, but she probably was cared 
for by a beauty specialist; her hair was 
raven black and fine as spun silk. but per- 
haps it was false or maybe dyed. At any 
rate Professor Phillips was not interested 
and managed to break away from the young 
lady at the first opportunity that offered. 

He sought his room and from his suit- 
case brought forth one of his loved books. 
Strong, entering the room at that moment, 
discovered what the professor was up to 
and quickly put a stop to the reading. “Nix 
on that, old man,” he remonstrated. “You 
know you promised to forget the books. 
Those eyes of yours are looking better 
tonight and I’m not going to have you 
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spoiling it all now by hours of reading. 
You put that book away and get to bed. 
We're going to make an early start in the 
morning and you won’t be ready to roll 
out when I call you, unless you get to sleep 
pretty soon.” 

Meekly the professor obeyed, for he had 
agreed to follow Strong’s instructions dur- 
ing the week and thus give the latter’s 
theory a fair chance to work out. An hour 
later both Strong and the professor were 
in the land of dreams. 

When the two set forth the next morning 
on their quest for game, they were pre- 
ceded by a trim figure clad in tam-o-shan- 
ter brown corduroy hunting coat, beneath 
which showed a thick white sweater, a 
short skirt of heavy material that came 
just to her knees and warm leggings. 

Phillips caught a momentary glimpse of 
the fair Diana as she made her way across 
the hotel grounds, but scarcely approved 
of the abbreviated costume though he un- 
derstood the lady could hardly be expected 
to wear an evening gown if she were seri- 
ously bent on hunting, as seemed to be 
evident from the rifle she carried beneath 
one arm. 

Strong and the professor followed Di- 
ana’s trail for some moments and then took 
a short cut to reach another locality in 
which Strong had been assured game could 
be found. They spent some hours tramping 
about, taking occasional shots at such few 
rabbits or squirrels as showed themselves, 
but bagging no large quantities of game. 

Suddenly the professor caught sight of 
something moving behind a brush heap and 
banged away. The shot was instantly fol- 
lowed by a feminine scream and Phillips 
realized he had badly frightened somehody. 
if not actually injured them. Strong was 
at his side in a moment, and together, they 
made their way round the brush pile which 
obstructed their view. 

Seated on a log sat Diana Deane, her 
face was pale and she seemed badly fright- 
ened though apparently uninjured. On the 
ground beside her lay the gay colored 
tam-o-shanter. 

“Seems to me somebody is pretty care- 
less in his target practice—or perhaps the 
shot was intentional.” Miss Deane’s tone 
was icy. 


“You—you mean”—gasped the professor, 
at a loss for words. 

“I mean that somebody was careless 
enough to mistake my tam-o-shanter for 
game of some sort and fired a bullet di- 
rectly through it. I am accustomed to hunt- 
ing with or near people who are a bit care- 
ful, but it seems that the party who fired 
that last shot was totally without regard for 
the rights of others and blazed away in a 
haphazard manner. It didn’t make any dif- 
ference to him whether he shot anybody or 
not. apparently.” 

Strong, tvo, turned upon the professor 
with the remark, “Really, Phillips, you 
ought to look twice before pulling trigger. 
You might have killed the young lady 
had your shot gone just a bit lower.” 

“IT assure you—no harm meant—glasses 
were a bit steamed—didn’t clearly under- 
stand what I fired at—saw something 
move—evidently your tam-o-shanter—and 
then I took hasty aim and shot,” stammered 
the professor, completely overcome by the 
serious crime he had so narrowly escaped 
committing. He had tried to explain that 
his breath in the frosty air had bedimmed 
his glasses, that he had caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of something moving beyond 
the brush, had mistaken it for game and 
fired without thinking of others being in 
the vicinity. 

Both Miss Deane and Strong continued 
to berate him till poor Phillips became 
still more confused, seized Miss Deane’s 
hand in both of his, and when he came to 
himself, found that he was stroking it 
gently, the while he murmured, “I assure 
you, my dear young lady, it was entirely 
unintentional. I am so sorry—so sorry—” 

Suddenly Phillips realized how ludicrous 
he must appear—how little good his apology 
or explanation would do had the shot gone 
a bit lower and inflicted the fatal injury 
which it certainly would have done. He 
dropped Miss Deane’s hand as though it 
had been a coal of fire and lifting his hat 
in an awkward, jerky fashion, made his 
escape and hurried back to the hotel. 

The professor gone, Strong hastened to 
assure Miss Deane that he was quite sure 
the shot was purely an accident and that 
no one could possibly regret it more than 
Phillips himself. Miss Deane raised her 
eyes to Strong and that young man found 
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THE PROFESSOR WENT HUNTING WITH DIANA, 


indignation had disappeared. Instead they way. slowly back to the hotel and the 
expressed anxiety over the professor’s athletic director related at some length the 
plight and also a bit of fun over the em-_ reasons for the trip and loudly sounded the 
barrassing situation in which he had found praises of Phillips. When the two parted 
himself but a moment before. _at the hotel steps Miss Deane had a quite 
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| them beautiful indeed. All the anger and The fair Diana and Strong made their 
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different opinion of the professor than she 
had entertained when she first met him. 
lhat night at dinner the professor was 
more like himself and managed to pro- 
fusely apologize for his carelessness of the 
afternoon and to beg for forgiveness. Di- 
ana not only assured the professor that the 
incident was forgotten, but invited him to 
accompany her the following day on a 
long tramp which she intended. to take to 
a distant hamlet. The professor smilingly 
agreed to the plan and arranged to start 
at an early hour the following morning. 

While with the charming Diana that day 
the professor came clowly to realize that 
she was indeed a most estimable young 
woman. He found her more sensible than 
any young lady he recalled having ever met. 
Found that she could converse intelligently 
on most any subject and that she was not 
in the least inclined to be frivolous. He 
knew that the rosy cheeks he now admired 
were not the result of the generous use of 
« cosmetic, but inspired by clean living and 
lots of outdoor exercise; the figure he 
feared was too carefully beautified, he now 
felt sure was entirely natural and quite 
perfect; the hair whose shade and fineness 
he had been suspicious of, now impressed 
him as being the most beautiful he had 
ever seen and the crowning perfection of 
the woman he was growing to admire, while 
the short skirt, instead of being scarcely 
approved, was now regarded as quite the 
most bewitching garment he had noted, for 
it was sensible beyond all doubt and set 
off the trim figure to perfection. Taken all 
in all. Miss Diana was a creature to rave 
over, decided the professor, and if only he 
could have overcome his bashfulness there 
is no telling what might have happened 
before the couple returned. 

This tramp led to others and during the 
remainder of his stay in the mountains the 
professor found himself the constant com- 
panion of Miss Deane, so Strong scarcely 
‘saw him from morning till night. Inas- 


much, however, as Miss Deane kept him. 


cut-of-doors most of the time, instead of 
cooped up in the hotel, Strong made no 
objection and went hunting all by his lone- 
some. 

At last the end came, and the time for 
departure arrived. Both Strong and Pro- 
fessor Phillips were needed back at the 


academy, so their traps were packed and 
late the following Saturday Strong and the 
professor boarded the train for home. The 
single week’s outing had wrought a mar- 
velous change in the professor, for his eyes 
were twinkling, his face glowing, and he 
once more possessed the enthusiasm and 
bouyancy of youth. “You were right, 
Strong, you were right,” he said, as they 
boarded the train. “The big outdoors was 
just what I needed and now I can go back 
to the class room feeling more fit than 
ever before. I guess I did grind to much, 
so I'll take your advice and leave the books 
alone, for awhile at any rate.” 

“Good for you,” answered Strong as he 


hammered the professor lustily upon the 
back. 
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The weeks passed by and Strong was de- 
lighted to observe that the professor kept 
his word about too much midnight reading, 
but still much of the freshness was missing 
from the professor’s face and he seemed to 
be becoming silent and moody again. He 
seemed to be brooding over something. For 
a long time Strong puzzled over the matter 
without finding the answer, but one ‘day, 
casually mentioning the name of Miss 
Deane, he was astonished to observe how 
interested the professor instantly became. 

This gave him an inkling, which he fol- 
lowed up the following day by another ref- 
erence to the young lady they had met dur- 
ing the holidays. Again the professor’s 
eyes flashed and he eagerly drank in all 
that Strong had to say. The secret was 
out at last. Professor Phillips had left his 
heart in the mountains. Strong laughed 
softly to himself and made certain other 
tests to be sure his guess was correct. 
The professor responded to each of the 
tests in a manner that would have con- 
vinced the most skeptical of the facts in 
the case. 

Once sure that he was right, Strong set 
about a little scheme of his own to make 
these two young people happy, for from a 
talk that he had himself enjoyed with Miss 
Deane, shortly before the departure of him- 
self and the professor, Strong felt pretty 
sure that that young lady was intensely 
interested in Phillips. ; 

The matter had to be handled very 
carefully as the professor was most touchy 
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on the subject, and would never have ad- 
mitted, even to his closest friend, that Miss 
Deane had made a decided impression upon 
him. Many a time Strong laughed softly 
to himself as he observed how eagerly 
Phillips listened, when Miss Deane or their 
trip to the mountains was under discussion, 
aud how, gradually, Phillips slyly would 
bring the conversation round to that sub- 
ject in case Strong did not himself bring 
it up. 

At last the athletic director suggested 
that a letter to the young woman would 
be quite proper, but Phillips scoffed at the 
idea, asserting that he had not become 
well enough acquainted to warrant his pre- 
suming to write to her. Strong argued 
the matter pro and con, but without al- 
tering the professor’s opinion. At last he 
determined to write briefly to her himself, 
in the hope of drawing her out, and per- 
haps getting some message from _ her, 
some inquiry regarding Phillips, that would 
lead that gentleman to write to her and 
so result in the beginning of a regular cor- 
respondence. 

Pondering over the matter in his room, 
Strong, purely in a spirit of fun, indited 
a letter to the fair Diana that was de- 
cidedly a cordial one. To be exact, it 


fairly exuded love and adoration and was 
couched in no uncertain terms, terms which 


the young lady could not possibly misunder- 
stand. It began with “My precious Diana,” 
and ended with “Your ever adoring.” Be- 
neath the last, still in a spirit of fun, and 
with no thought whatever of its being 
actually mailed, Strong wrote the name 
“Phillips.” 

Having arranged his ideas by this time, 
he drafted a purely formal note—a letter 
consisting of the usual commonplaces with 
frequent allusions to the weather and other 
subjects in which neither the writer or the 
recipient would probably be greatly inter- 
ested, but which at the same time served 
to allow of some correspondence—and 
tucking the letter in the envelope he went 
over to the professor’s study to show him 
the note before mailing it. 

The professor was in, but busy with a 
pupil who had called in reference to some 
laboratory work, so Strong just remarked 
that he had a letter which he hoped the 
professor would read and then mail. Still 


in a spirit of fun he tucked the first mis- 
sive—the one reeking with terms of love 
and adoration—in the envelope and placed 
the other nearby. He could well imagine 
the surprise and then indignation with 
which Phillips would read the missive, and 
later discover the real letter, nearby. 

But, alas, for the plans of mice and 
man! The professor was detained until 
quite late, arose next morning with barely 
time to snatch his breakfast and make his 
class-room in time to begin the day’s work. 
As he hurridly reached for his hat to start 
for classes, his eye caught the envelope ad- 
dressed to Miss Deane. He knew what- 
ever Strong had written would be all right, 
and so sealed the envelope without glanc- 
ing at the enclosure. The stamp was al- 
ready affixed and the envelope went into 
a campus mailbox a few minutes later and 
was on its way. 

When Strong met Phillips on the campus, 
later in the day, he was surprised that the 
latter said nothing regarding the flowery 
letter he had indited to Miss Deane. Call- 
ing at Phillips’ study that evening he 
learned that the professor had mailed the 
ietter without looking at the enc dsure. 

“Oh, Lord, what a mess!” cried Strong, 
as he sank into a chair and simply roared 
with laughter. “You sure have done it 
now. You idiot? Why won’t you act as 
you are expected to? Why didn’t you look 
at the blamed thing? I’m dead certain you 
would have never mailed the letter, had 
you seen what it contained. Why, here 
man—here”’—and Strong hurridly searched 
about the professor’s table, “here is the let- 
ter that should have gone in the envelope. 
Instead of that you sent her the silliest 
sort of a love note—a fool epistle that 
I wrote her last night, purely in a spirit 
of fun, and which I brought over, by way 
of a joke, to show to you. It’s a joke all 
right, but on me, now, I guess, as well as 
on you.” 

“You—you mean—” 

“IT mean that we’re a couple of prize 
idiots. Me for believing that you’d read 
the fool letter and tear it up—then mail 
her the other one—the one that’s here— 
and you, because you didn’t do just that.” 

“But Strong, isn’t there some way—can’t 
we stop the letter before it reaches her— 
isn’t it possible—” 
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“Lhat altogether depends,” answered 


Strong. ‘“Let’s see, you mailed it this 
morning, you say. The mail from the 
campus boxes is collected along about 
eleven o'clock. The letter must have 


caught the 7:05 train this evening, north- 
bound, and is well on the way by this time 
There’s another train north at 12:22 in the 
morning, but how’d you get it at the other 


and coat, Phillips dashed from the room 
and made his way to the little station where 
he purchased a ticket and at 12:22 that 
morning began his pursuit of the fateful 
letter, 
* * * * +. * * 
Arrived at his destination, Phillips 
quickly discovered that he had taken a 
pretty long chance of intercepting the let- 
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IF ONLY HE COULD GET THE LETTER 


end? It’s addressed to a lady and the 
postmaster up there isn’t going to turn 
over Miss Dean’s mail to you—a stranger.” 

“Oh, never mind how I'll get it,” raved 
Phillips. “Once I reach there I can decide 
upon that. The important thing now is to 
get there. Here, get my coat and hat. [’m 
off, and once this thing is over I’m coming 
back and lick you even if it disgraces the 
whole college, and costs us both our jobs. 
You old meddler, you. I told you we had 
no business to write to her, in the first 
place, and if you’d have listened to me this 
would never have happened.” 

Sputtering still, as he donned his hat 


ter, for the mail had been in for hours 
previous to his arrival. Miss Deane had 
had ample time to call at the postoffice 
for her mail and get back to the hotel, 
and yet, on the other hand, perhaps, she 
hadn’t yet done so. What should he do? 
Should he march bravely up to the window, 
ask for her mail, and trust to luck that 
the postmaster would hand it over? The 
town was a very small one and the post- 
master himself presided over the window. 
Perhaps the plan might work, and Miss 
Deane would never be the wiser. 

While Phillips was hesitating, a trim fig- 
ure that looked familiar rounded a distant 
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corner and entered a drug store. The pro- 
fessor felt sure it was Diana, and, yet, it 
might not have been. Perhaps she had 
already called at the postoffice for her mail, 
but hadn’t yet opened the letter. Perhaps 
he could approach her, explain that by 
mistake another letter had been sent to 
her, a very important one, and that he 
must have it back. But, suppose she had 
already opened it. What an awful admis- 
sion he would be making under those cir- 
cumstances. If she had opened it, she 
would be laughing at him. If she hadn't, 
she would naturally wonder where the let- 
ter really intended for her was and then 
he would have to explain—and that he 
didn’t feel able to do. 

While he stood, still pondering the mat- 
ter, Diana, herself, emerged from the drug 
store and came straight toward him. 
There was no dodging her, so he gravely 
faced the music. “Why, Professor, you 
here?” gasped Diana, as she held out her 
hand. “Why didn’t you let me know? 
When did you arrive?” 

Her manner was cordial, her greeting all 
that he could desire. It was quite evident 
that she hadn’t received the letter. 

Phillips breathed easier, and casually re- 
marked, “Oh, I just got in. I thought I 
saw you emerge from the postoffice, but I 
wasn’t sure.” He hoped this opening would 
lead her to either admit or deny her 
presence in the postoffice. Sure enough. 
She promptly answered, “Yes, I called for 
the mail, then went across to the drug- 
store, but how does it happen you are back? 
Having another holiday?” 

The poor professor hemmed and hawed, 
struggled and sweltered, grew hot and 
cold by turns, told one fib after another, 
and all the time endeavored to discover 
where she was carrying the letter she 
must have received. If only he could get 
his hands on that, the rest would be easy. 
Diana carried a large handbag and Phillips 
felt sure the letter must be within. If 





only he could think of some excuse for 
securing it, even for a moment. 

The two returned to the hotel, where 
Diana’s father warmly welcomed the pro- 
fessor and for two long hours Phillips sat 
in the parlor with Diana on his right and 
her father at his left. His poor brain was 
in a muddle, and for the life of him he 
couldn’t keep his thoughts on the con- 
versation. That letter was the only thing 
in his mind. 

Diana’s father departed and then Phillips 
learned the worst. Diana smiled calmly 
down at him and remarked, “You're a 
wonderful letter writer, Fredrick. One 
would think you were a teacher of Eng- 
lish instead of professor of sciences. Such 
a letter!” and Diana sighed. 

Phillips blushed a rosy red. She had 
called him “Fredrick”—his first name—and 
sighed. Then she couldn’t have been of- 
fended, 

“It was a wonderfully sweet letter, and 
one which I shall always treasure. Really 
you can’t imagine what a surprise it was 
though, for I had never imagined that you 
cared that way. You can dodge the ques- 
tion if you want to, as to what brings you 
here, but I know, You have come for the 
answer to the question you asked in the 
letter. You impatient boy, you simply 
couldn’t wait until I could write an an- 
swer, and so you came for it personally. I 
love you for that, too, Frederick. You're 
so impulsive—so impatient. But you must 
have guessed what the answer will be. You 
must have felt sure of me, or you couldn’t 
have written the letter you did.” 

Slowly, it dawned on the professor that 
everything was all right. Gradually he 
came to realize that the letter had accom- 
plished all that Strong had hinted might be 
possible—and far more besides. It would 
be well for us to draw a curtain over the 
happenings of the next few moments—for 
lovers should surely be allowed some 
privacy, especially such devoted lovers as 
Diana and Phillips. 
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A PEACH FOR A PRISONER 


GAUMONT 


far OU are very kind, ma tante, but 
| fear | am unworthy of the hap- 


piness you would wish me.” Roger 
Marquis de Beauford, pressed his aunt’s 
lingers to his lips. Bowing in the inimitable 
manner of the French gallant, hat pressed 
to heart, he turned to leave the apartment. 
At the door, he stopped to kiss the tips 
of his fingers and murmur, “Adieu, ma 
tante.” 

The Machioness de Rochfort despite her 
sixty years, was still a beautiful woman. 
Her own white hair was piled high upon 
her graceful head, above a high, broad 
brow. Her eyes were a deep black, whose 
fiery glance few could meet squarely. Her 
lips were habitually drawn in a straight 
line, lending an added appearance of stern- 
ness to the proud features. 

She remained seated in her straight- 
backed, gilt-framed chair upholstered in 
rose brocade. The severity of her lips was 
softened by a half smile, her eyes shaded 
by lids which artifice kept white. The 
fingers of one hand toyed with a jeweled 
pendant while the other rested lightly upon 
a gold-headed cane, an aid to locomotion 
adopted by ladies no longer young, who 
were beginning to experience the discom- 
forts of the high-heeled shoes in vogue at 
Louis’ Court. 

She was thinking of her nephew. He 
was all she had. Her own hasty courtship 
and turbulent year of married life with 
the dashing young Marquis de Rochfort 
had left her a childless widow at twenty. 
The next few years of her life were spent 
as lady-in-waiting to the Queen. Her posi- 
tion at Court had enabled her to marry a 
younger and beloved sister to the Marquis 
de Beauford. The death of this sister had 
left her the guardianship of the young 
marquis. The duties were not onerous on 
cither side, the exigencies of Court duties 
occupying much of the lady’s time. The 
young nobleman, was therefore left to the 
care of his tutors in his own chateau in 
Brittany. The few holidays permitted by 
his rigorous training were spent with his 
aunt at the Hotel de Rochefort, near Paris. 


By Hattie Bierman Franklin 


Thus aunt and nephew remained the best of 
friends. 

In due course Court life claimed the 
young man also. His brilliant attainments 
and ready wit won him the favor of the 
King. His physical perfection, contrasting 
with the effeminate graces of the grandees 
with whom Louis surrounded himself, won 
the admiration of the debutantes, while his 
vast fortune and larger expectations as 
heir of the aristocratic Marchioness drew 
forth the smiles ot the dowagers. 

The Marchioness was proud of her 
nephew’s distinction, but she had lived too 
long at Court to ignore the dangers lurking 
in a life whose brilliancy was already win- 
ning him from his simple country life. As 
yet he had kept clear of the more vicious 
phases of the life, but she would be better 
pleased to see him married and away from 
his present associations. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
entrance of a young girl. 

“Dera, come her,” called the Marchioness. 

“Yes, Madame.” The girl seated herself 
on a low stool at the lady’s feet. 

“IT have been thinking of your future, 
Dera. It is time you were married.” 

“But, madame, I do not wish to marry. 
| am very happy here with you.” 

“Nonsense, child.” Her tone was won- 
derfully soft as she stroked the girl’s jetty 
curls. “You are eighteen, Dera. Your 
mother was married at seventeen.” 

“But to marry, one must love; at least, 
so I read in my books.” 

“Books, always those foolish books. The 
young ladies of our first families, Dera, 
marry the gentlemen their parents select 
for them, and learn to love after marriage.” 

“It must be as you say, madame.” 

“You may trust me, Dera. You are my 
god-child. I shall choose a mate worthy 
of the daughter of Count de Charnay.”’ 

Next to Roger, the Marchioness loved 
her god-child. She had but lately left the 
convent where the Marchioness herself had 
placed her upon bringing her to Paris from 
a strange country in which she had heen 
left an orphan. 
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THE MARCHIONESS 


Life to an unmarried French woman 15 
dull at best. The more exalted her station, 
the less liberty is enjoyed. She goes no- 
where, sees no one unless under the eyes 
of an ever-watchful chaperone. . 

Dera, accepting the traditions of her 
class, looked upon marriage as the open 
door into the world whose unexplored 
wonders lured her with their siren song. 
She would have preferred to love her hus- 
band, as the heroines of whom she read 
loved theirs, but since her beloved god- 
mother did not approve, that way must be 
wrong. She never questioned the motives 
of her guardian. 

The Marchioness was well satisfied that 
she was doing the best for both her chil- 
dren. True, Dera was penniless. The 
broad lands which should have been hers 
were confiscated by the monarch whose 
greed had driven her parents into exile; 
but Roger was rich, and would be richer 
some day, the richest peer in all the realm. 

The Marquis de Beauford, bowing him- 
self gracefully out of his aunt’s presence, 
ran lightly down the steps and entered his 
comfortable traveling carriage. There was 
a long and tedious journey ahead of him, 
but time had no terrors for him whose sole 





AND HER GODCHILD. 


business in life is its extermination. There 
were houses all along the way whose doors 
were invitingly open to the handsome cour- 
tier. 

He was much like his aunt in appearance, 
tall and well-developed for a man of his 
class. His eyes were dark and piercing, 
like hers, but they were lit with amuse- 
ment as he thought of his late tilt-at-arms 
with his respected relative. He was too 
much in love with life to bury himself 
in the country. Yet, he must not offend 
her, for he would not be twenty-five for 
another year, and until then she was his 
guardian. 

x* * * 


He arrived at his castle on the fourth 
day, and next morning joined the King’s 
hunting party. At dusk, de Beaufort pre- 
sented the boor’s head to his sovereign, 
thereby earning the privilege of entertain- 
ing the royal party. 

The guests had just seated themselves 
at the laden board, and were responding to 
Roger’s toast, “Vive le Roi,” when a ser- 
vant announced that a_ stranger 
speak with the Marquis. 

Roger found the man waiting in an 
ante-room. He was cloaked from neck to 


would 
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DERA, 


heel. A black mask concealed his features. 
He handed Roger a note. The latter read: 
“Some one is dying of love for you. If 
you wish to meet her, follow the bearer 
of this note.” That was all; no address, 
no signature. 

“Where do you come from?” 
asked. No answer. 

“This is nonsense, I cannot go with you. 
I cannot leave my guests.” 

The man made a sweeping gesture and 
turned to go. Roger stopped him. From 
the room beyond, he heard the clatter of 
dishes and the subdued chatter of his 
guests, who, no doubt were wondering 
politely why their host did not return. That 
way lay duty. But the message called him 
to adventure and adventure was as wine to 
his blood. 

“Wait,” he said to the man, “I'll go.” He 
scribbled a note ot apology to the king, and 
catching up his riding cloak and cap, fol- 
lowed the stranger. 

Outside two huge black horses were 
waiting. Roger mounted one, and waited 
for his companion to mount the other and 
take the lead. The horses’ heads were 
turned towards Paris. The roads were 
bad from the recent rains, and the horses 
wallowed in mud to their fetlocks. There 
was no moon, and but for the lantern 
the guide carried, they must have ridden 
in total darkness. They were obliged to 
pick their way, step by step. Often the 
road wound through dense woods where 
Roger must surely have lost his way were 
he riding alone. They rode on hour after 
hour in absolute silence. 

They emerged from the last stretch of 
forest into the dawn of a glorious summer 
day. Roger bared his head to the fresh- 
ening breeze. The fatigue of the night 
ride was forgotten in the prospect of an 


Roger 


early morning gallop. He watched the 
wayside flowers raise their dewy heads to 
greet the rising sun, and whistled back a 
note or two to the twittering birds. His 
big black, responding to the mood of its 
rider, broke into a canter whinnying a 
friendly “Good morning” as it passed its 
mate, plodding on with drooping head. Its 
rider, slouching forward in his saddle, drew 
up sullenly, and galloped a short distance 
to keep his lead. 

“Ah-ha,” laughed Roger as they dis- 
mounted at the handsome porte-cochere of 
the Hotel de Rochfort, “this is adventure, 
indeed.” Then his brow clouded as he 
thought of his aunt’s ward. 

His aunt came mincingly forward to 
meet him, her cane tapping in unison with 
her high-heeled boots upon the tesselated 
pavement. “Ma cher, Roger,” she chirped, 
extending her free hand to her nephew. 
“It was good of you to come.” She led 
the way into her salon, ignoring his travel- 
stained appearance. 

“Why was it necessary to summon me 
in sO mysterious a manner?” queried the 
young man. 

“Ah, was not that clever?” she laughed, 
clapping her hands daintily. “I knew you 
could not resist that appeal: ‘Some one is 
dying of love for you.’ Is it not droll?” 

“Is it the beauteous Mlle. de Charnay 
who is ‘dying for love of me,’ or is it per- 
haps yourself, my charming tante?” The 
sarcasm in his tone did not escape his 
hearer but she chose to ignore it. 

“Perhaps I stretched the truth a little, a 
very little bit. But what would you? I 
wished to see you and chose the surest way 
to bring you.” 

“Since I have arrived, what do you 
wish?” 

“I wish to speak to you of your mar- 
riage.” The Marchioness straightened her- 
self in her chair. Her bantering tone was 
gone. 

She had counted too much upon the 
success of her little joke. It was the worst 
possible moment she could have chosen to 
broach a subject so distasteful to her 
nephew. Roger was hungry. His dusty 
condition was repugnant to his naturally 
fastidious person, and despite his gay 
spirits of the morning, his muscles ached 
from the violent exercise. Altogether, he 
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was about as comfortable as a cat in a tub 
of water. 

He paced the length of the apartment 
and came to a stand before his aunt’s 
chair before he spoke. 

“Ma cher tante,” he began in a voice 
husky with his effort at control, “when I 
am ready to marry, I shall choose my 
wife.” His black eyes met her’s, squarely. 
There was the clash of steel as_ their 
glances crossed. The Marchioness acknowl- 
edged with pleasure that here was a will 
to match her own. 

“Roger,” she said, in the same even tones 
she had employed throughout, “it is not 
customary for our young people to ar- 
range their own marriages, Their natural 
guardians attend to such matters for them. 
As your guardian and Mlle. de Charnay’s 
I endeavor to do my best for both.” 

“You may act for the young lady if you 
choose, I shall please myself.” 

Madame la Marchioness never lost her 
temper. To display emotion was bourgois; 
madame was an aristocrat to her finger 
tips. 

“My poor boy,” she cried, “you are tired 
and hungry and I keep you here talking. 


Your room is ready as always. Francois 
shall attend you.” 

The marquis climbed to his room in the 
turret. He loved this room for the beauti- 
ful view from its windows, overlooking as 
they did on the one side the famous de 
Rochfort orchards and on the other the 
gardens and fertile farm lands stretching 
away to the mountains beyond. The tower 
was famous the country over. It was here 
the ladies de Rochfort climbed to watch 
their lords ride forth to the wars. It was 
from the windows that the present chate- 
laine had watched her mad young husband 
ride away, never, alas to return. 

Roger awoke from a long dreamless 
sleep, much improved in temper. While 
dressing to go down to meet his aunt, a 
servant entered and informed him that the 
Marchioness would see him in his room if 
he were ready to receive her. A swish 
of silken draperies heralded the lady’s 
approach. 

“You have rested, Roger?” she said. 

“Yes, ma tante.” The Marquis brought a 
chair, and the lady seated herself carefully 
between him and the door. 

“Since you are rested, perhaps you are 


ROGER ENTERTAINED THE KING AT HIS CHATEAU. 
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in a more reasonable frame of mind.” 

“I trust I am always reasonable, ma 
tante.” 

“Roger, once again I ask you, will you 
do as I wish in regard to your marriage?” 

“Once again I must decline to marry a 
lady whom I have never seen.” 

“But you shall see her.” 

“Then it will be too late.” 

“Roger, you will do as I ask!” the words 
were a command rather than a question. 
Roger met her look squarely, defiantly. The 
clash of wills had come. The Marchioness 
rose and stood with her hand on the door. 

“Your answer, yes or no?” 

“No.” 

“We shall see. You do not leave this 
room until you change your mind. Perhaps 
a diet of bread and water will help you.” 
She was on the landing before he could 
speak. In a moment the key turned in 
the lock. Well, it was one of her little 
pleasantries. When a loaf of bread and pitch- 
er of water were brought him for supper, 
it seemed less of a joke, but since he had 
dined before taking his rest, he was not 
hungry. His morning meal was again bread 


and water. This was serious. His aunt 
was evidently in earnest. So. be it. He 
could hold out as long as she. He ate 


some of the bread, but the water, bah, that 
was not a beverage fit for a courtier. 

He heard a sweet girlish voice singing in 
the orchard. He looked down and saw 
a trim little maid in a simple white frock 
gathering peaches into a basket hanging on 
her arm. She looked up, startled, as his 
deep voice took up the melody. He saw a 
‘face pink and white with Nature’s own 
coloring, a fashion quite out of date at 
Versailles. How pretty she was. He leaned 
from his window and called to her. She 
ran away. Peeping from her point of 
vantage behind a tree she saw he could not 
get down, and came slowly back. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, you are cruel,” cried 
the marquis. 

“What are you doing up there. You 
had better come down,” said the maid. 
“Alas, I cannot. TI am a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner, in Monsieur le Marquis’ 
room. That is droll.” She laughed until 

her curls bobbed up and down. 

“T assure you, it is no laughing matter,” 
returned the Marquis, smiling in spite of 





his injured dignity, for the girl’s laugh was 
contagious. “I have been here since yes- 
terday, and they give me only bread and 
water. 

“Bread and water!” This handsome man 
was really a prisoner then. The penal fare 
of the convent was still fresh in her mem- 
ory. She selected the largest and ripest 
peach in her basket and threw it toward 
him. He leaned far out, but could not 
catch it. Another throw, same result. At 
the third attempt he caught it. 

“Mademoisselle is an angel,” he cried. 

The girl ran off. The Marquis break- 
fasted on bread and water and a peach. 
He went to the window at frequent in- 
tervals. At the end of an hour he was 
rewarded by a sight of his benefactress. 
She was gathering peaches again. They 
were all for him. Some time passed in 
this novel game of ball. The girl’s gar- 
den hat fell from her curls and hung from 
her throat by its ribbon, imparting a child- 
like appearance to her pretty face. Her 
basket empty, she again ran off, the Mar- 
quis calling after her, “You will come 
again, mademoisselle ?” 

He did not see her again that day and 
the poor young man was very lonely. The 
view from his windows wearied him. The 
luxurious furnishings of his room only 
accentuated his misery. Sometimes he 
would munch a peach, and that would 
bring to mind the maid who had so kindly 
provided the fruit. 

How pretty she was. How different from 
the Court ladies whose simpering smiles 
wearied him. He wondered who she was. 
He hoped she would come again. The 
peach was delicious, yes, but not so de- 
licious as the peach in her cheeks. He 
found himself humming a bar from her 
song. He laughed aloud. Here at last 
was adventure. The Marchioness had been 
kind, unwittingly. He was beginning to 
enjoy his predicament. 

He was at his post next morning. Soon 
he heard the lilting melody: Again he took 
up the strains in his rich, deep voice. The 
bombardment of peaches began again, but 
they soon tired of that. 

“Poor monsieur,” said the girl, “it is too 
bad you must stay up there.” 

“Your brief vists are the one ray of 
sunshine in a blighted existence.” 
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“Why are you in prison? 
something dreadful?” 

“Yes, I have disobeyed the Marchioness.” 

“Disobeyed the Marchioness? Oh, 
must be very brave.” 

She continued to regard him with wide, 
child-like eyes. 


Have you done 


you 


This wonderful man, who 
had dared disobey the Marchioness de 
Rochfort. He interested her. She would 


like to help him: But how? Suddenly she 


He viewed his frugal breakfast with dis- 
dain. Even the peaches failed to 
His divinity of the orchards would 


tempt 
him. 
cceme no 


more. He was attracted by a 


rustling sound in the orchard. Looking 
out he saw the little lady emerge dragging 
a ladder behind Her finger against 
her lips warned him to silence. 

She worked slowly, for 


slight and the ladder was heavy, but she 


her. 


she was very 
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HER SHYNESS MELTED IN THE WARMTH OF HIS WITTY TALK. 


disappeared into the depths of the orchard. 

“She is angry now,” said Roger to him- 
self. My lady 
aunt can be very severe when she is dis- 
pleased.” He looked about him 


“ Or perhaps she is afraid. 


for some 
means of escape. There was a sheer drop 
from his window which made him dizzy 
to contemplate. There were no 
which he could cling. The turret was no 
Juliet’s bower. It had been built for safety. 
The stones, time-smoothed, offered scarcely 
a foothold for a cat. The silken coverlet 
on his couch would not support his weight 
for a moment. Here he must remain until 
he was ready to capitulate and that he 
would never do. A Beauford could not 
surrender. 


vines to 


patient and tugged with all her 
strength, until she had placed it against 

He could not reach it from his 
Had he been the emasculated 
type, he would have given up. But his 
tutors had done their duty and he had not 
been at Court long enough to undo the 
results of their labor. Besides, there was 
a woman watching, a woman who thought 
him brave and Roger would not forfeit 
her admiration. 

He swung out of his window, and hung 
suspended in mid-air for a moment, his 
fingers gripping the sill. With a mighty 
effort he gained the top rung. Another 
breathless moment, and he had reached the 
ground. He seized the girl’s hand in his. 


Was 


the tower. 
window. 
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“Mademoiselle,” he cried, “my deliverer, I 
cannot thank you sufficiently.” She drew 
her hands away. Up there, this big man 
had fascinated her. down here she did not 
know just what to do with him. Her first 
impulse was to run away, but the Mar- 
quis’ voice arrested her. 

“Cruel one,” he said. “Would you de- 
liver me from durance, only to cast me into 
utter darkness?” Her shy manner charmed 
him. It was such a contrast to the self- 
conscious manner of the belles he knew. 

He offered his arm in the most approved 
Court manner, and they moved slowly 
down the marble steps into the garden. 
The paths were shady, and the air cool and 
perfume laden. Her shyness melted in the 
warmth of his witty talk, and they were 
soon laughing and chatting in the friend- 
liest manner. They were startled by the 
tap, tap of a cane on the flags behind them. 

“Ma tante,” “Madame,” they exclaimed 
in one breath. 

“So,” cried the lady, tapping her stick 
angrily on the ground, “this is the way you 
abuse my hospitality, you two.” 

Roger had not enjoyed hospitality to any 
great extent, and was about to explain 
this circumstance, when his aunt cut him 
short. 

“Dera, I am ashamed of you. Back to 
the convent you go, until I find a husband 


for you.” The girl began to cry, and Roger 
put his arm protectingly around her. 

“As for you, Roger,” Madame continued, 
“you will go to Beauford and remain there, 
alone, until you are sent for.” 

Roger, by this time had collected his wits. 
This little maid was Mlle. de Charnay, the 
very bride his aunt had chosen for him. 

“Ma tante,” he said, stepping forward, 
“you summoned me to meet Mlle. de Char- 
nay. We have met, not as you planned, 
to be sure. Still we have become ac- 
quainted, and with your permission, ma 
tante, I offer my hand and heart to Mille. 
de Charnay.” 

The Marchioness beamed. Once again 
fate played into her hands. She turned to 
her god-child, “What say you, Dera, will 
you marry this impetuous boy?” 

“Yes, madame,” smiled Dera through her 
tears. 

The Marchioness held out a hand to each. 

“May you both be as happy as you have 
made me this moment.” She kissed Dera 
and permitted Roger to kiss her hand. 

The preparations for the wedding went 
forward with all speed. It was a brilliant 
function, the king gracing the occasion with 
his presence, 

Scarcely had the honeymoon waned, when 
the young couple wearied of each other. 
The king granted a divorce, and they went 
their separate ways, the best of friends. 


TWO THANHOUSER ROAD COMPANIES. 

Sunday, December 14th, the Thanhouser California stock company left New York 
for Los Angeles. It consisted of Flo La Badie, Jean Darnell, William Russell, William 
Garwood, Fred Vroon, and Riley Chamberlin, under the direction of Lucius Henderson. 

The Thanhouser Middle Western Company, directed by T. N. Heffron and 
headed by Harry Benham, Ethyle Cooke Benham, Mignon Anderson, Leland Benham 
and Frank Urson, leave the home studio at New Rochelle, Thursday, January 2d. Their 
first stop is Chicago. Arthur Cadwell is photographer for the “Californias’—as the 
name goes, at the Thanhouser studio—and William Zollinger for the “Middle Westerns.” 

The principals in the home stock company will be Marguerite Snow, James Cruze, 
David Thompson, Eugene Moore, Justus D. Barnes, Victory Bateman, Lila Chester, the 
Thanhouser kid and kidlet, under Lawrence Marston’s direction. This organization is 
now working on an adaptation of “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Yonge. It will be in two reels, released Tuesday, Jan. 28th. 
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SANITATION 


AND THE MOTION 


PICTURE 


By Willard Howe 


spectors, nurses, and scientists have 

practiced sanitation and offered to 
the public various rules for the prevention 
of the spread of diseases. Until very re- 
cently these formed the discussions of con- 
ventions, the subjects of books, the experi- 
ments of laboratories, or the demonstrations 
of clinics. The most publicity that such 
matters received was in the newspapers 
as the record of a day’s events. Such sub- 
jects were read by the few they interested 
and neglected by the many they concerned. 
Under these conditions sanitation among 
the populace grew slow. 

With the introduction of the motion pic- 
ture as a means of telling the public of 
hygiene and the cause and prevention of 
contagion, health departments have become 
more active and sanitary conditions have 
become a household economic. The sterili- 
zation of water has been preached for 
years, but not until the reel of “Boil Your 
Water” made its appearance did the people 
realize its full significance. The normal 
housewife never dreamed of the animated 
life that was being consumed, until this 
was viewed on the screen. The hosts of 
people who went directly home and boiled 
the water after this demonstration it would 
be impossible to calculate. 

So long as the milk was white and did 
not taste of garlic when it appeared on 
the table the consumer was satisfied. Its 
various processes from the animal to de- 
livery did not interest him. Even the oc- 
casional items in the newspapers of this 
or that person becoming ill from impure 
milk were tabooed, passed unnoticed, or 
soon forgotten. The number of helpless 
babies that have been sacrificed on this one 
altar alone is too appalling and pitying to 
mention. The lecturers and thesis did 
much good in the hospitals and in places 
where nurses were in charge; the novels 
on this subject made the people who read 
them stop to think, but even these reached 
a limited few. Just as soon, however, as 
the motion picture theatre displayed the 


Fs a long time physicians, health in- 


several milk films, then indeed, in the par- 
lance of the street, did the public “sit up 
and take notice.” Mothers grieved at the 
thought of little ones who might have been 
saved; men traced the causes of various 
ilinesses to impure milk, and housewives 
paid strict attention to this necessary liquid. 

With the people having this knowledge 
of sanitary dairies, diseased cows and pure 
milk, health departments were greatly as- 
sisted in their labors. The dairyman soon 
discovered that he could not so easily fool 
his customers, though he might evade the 
law. He found it more lucrative to com- 
pete with healthful cows and hygienic con- 
ditions as an asset than to lose his trade, 
be deprived of his license or pay fines with 
possible imprisonment. 

If health departments want co-operation 
the best thing to do is to interest the pub- 
lic, and the surest way of accomplishing 
this today is through the screen. This has 
been amply demonstrated on many occa- 
sions. A notable instance of this is found 
in the circulation of the several films made 
in co-operation with the tuberculosis so- 
ciety. These have done more to cause the 
neglecting landlord to make dwellings ten- 
antable and sanitary than all the laws of 
municipal bodies. The poor who feel they 
must be grateful for any shelter have 
gained sufficient courage from these films 
to refuse such habitations until put in 
proper condition. The pictures have stimu- 
lated a charity for a healthful purpose that 
had before not been fully appreciated. 

The hookworm with its strange sickness 
has already been brought to public atten- 
tion through the projection machine, the 
poisonous stings of various pests have be- 
come interesting subjects in animated form, 
while conditions which encourage these 
breeders and distributers of disease have: 
wrought, through the motion picture, won- 
derful changes where words had previously 
failed. 

The household fly received its greatest 
blow when the children were asked to co- 
operate in the exterminating of this pest. 
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Though the local newspapers gave this 
subject and its contestants for prizes great 
publicity, the enormity of the assistance 
from juveniles and the vast amount of flies 
exterminated were not fully appreciated 
until these heaps were viewed on the screen. 
Moreover, the circulation of such a film 
has told many a housekeeper, restaurant 
and hotel proprietor of a neglected duty, 
in a manner that is listened to more ef- 
fectively than a complaint or a command. 
Much has been written on the Bubonic 


Plague, but with the exception of occa-: 


sional newspaper accounts the general cir- 
culation of such literature has been lim- 
ited. The public did not feel it held any 
responsibility for the spread of this con- 
tagion nor could it believe that it could as- 
sist in the prevention until the advent of a 
motion picture on the subject. The dirty 
back yards, uncovered garbage, damp cel- 
lars, neglected, decaying sheds, the growth 
of weeds, etc., all forming harbors for rats, 
teld the story to the spectators when word 
pictures of the same conditions had failed. 

The medical profession was among the 
first to enlist the aid of the motion picture 
for clinic students. Some of these views 
were of such general interest that they have 
been given public exhibition, presenting a 
graphic idea of just how such things are 
done, in the most up-to-date sanitary man- 
ner. Recently the dental fraternity has put 
into film the necessity of mouth hygiene, 
the most modern dental appliances and the 
healthful results of cleaning the teeth. This 
has worked wonders in bringing home to 
parents this neglect in their children, as 
well as made men and women realize that 
many a case of indigestion and dyspepsia 
was due to improper mastication on account 
of the teeth, rather than to the food eaten. 
Small surprise it is that there has been a 
sudden and unsuspected sale of tooth- 
brushes since the circulation of this film 
and that the dental business has taken a 
quick impetus. Some public schools have 
already introduced mouth hygiene in their 
studies, while others are contemplating 
such an action. 

The mosquito has received its share of 
popularity through the projection machine 
t. the welfare of the nation. City authori- 
ties, farmers, and county commissioners are 
cooperating more harmoniously in extermi- 





nating this pest, so injurious to health. The 
various microscopic reels of household eco- 
nomics have offered most effective assist- 
ance. Many perplexing problems have been 
solved and many a careless housekeeper has 
realized the truth of her neighbor’s argu- 
ments on sanitation. The helps to mothers 
in the care of children, the value and place 
of exercises, and the necessity of air and 
sunshine, as demonstrated on the screen, 
have done worthy work. The people have 
learned valuable lessons in the views of city 
and country sewerage conditions. The con- 
tamination of surface waters, the location 
of barns and stables, the course of the pas- 
ture stream, and the city’s filtration works 
have become more important subjects for 
consideration than formerly. 

One of the most lasting teaching effects 
of the moving picture towards sanitation is 
that created by observation with no especial 
primary intent on the part of the film manu- 
facturer. This subconscious instruction has 
caused the slovenly to dress more tidily and 
the careless house to receive more attention, 
so as to resemble more closely the “picture.” 
it has caused the little girls and boys of the 
street to try to do as the children of the 
films do; to demand clean clothes, combed 
hair, and washed faces; to even question 
why their homes can’t be as neat as those 
at the moving picture theatres. Streets re- 
pulsive with refuse and debris have been 
the silent appeal to officials; poverty and 
sick rooms have aroused the execution of 
neglected duties. The comparison of the 
sanitary customs of one country with an- 
other has been an excellent means of per- 
fecting home conditions. 

Because the film manufacturer endeavors 
to secure the most modern appliances and 
situations, he has been given the hearty co- 
operation of private and official bodies to- 
wards this end. In this way he is always 
presenting the most up-to-date hospital 
scenes, the most convenient street cleaning 
devices, the latest inventions and improve- 
ments in science, art, agriculture, and edu- 
cation. He has shown the public how to 
lighten labor, to conserve energy, strengthen 
muscles, and court a longer and more 
healthful life. He has endeavored to make 
the individual feel that the root of sanita- 
tion should begin at home. 
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To the moving picture industry, there- tion and hygiene are becoming everyday 
fore, the health departments owe a debt of topics. Even the child has often become 
gratitude. It is doing a work that those’ the teacher of its elders from what it has 
institutions have been preaching with small seen on the screen. The eye possesses a 
results for a long time, or have failed ut- more lasting conceptive power than the ear, 
terly to accomplish. Through the coopera- ard consequently the animated picture has 
tion of the film the great lessons of sanita- become the most interesting lecturer. 


MOTION PICTURES IN CHARITY WORK. 


The motion picture has been adopted by the New York Associaticn for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor in its effort to reduce the number of street beggars by point- 
ing out the evil effects of indiscriminate almsgiving. A Thanhouser film entitled “The 
Other Half,” has been produced at the suggestion of C. J. Hite and the association, and 
will be displayed generally throughout the country. 

The film portrays the misfortune of a laborer’s family living in a New York tene- 
ment. After recovery from an accident the husband applied for his old job, but was 
refused because he was physically unable to perform the work. Desperate and hopeless 
he soon degenerated into a drunken vagrant and his family suffered. Indiscriminate 
charity aided the man. The coins that he begged went for drink and his family received 
no benefit. Investigation made by the A. I. C. P. developed that the man was weak 
rather than worthless. The family was aided, work that the man could do was secured 
for him and in a short time he was again self-dependent. 

The association believes that through motion pictures it can emphasize the fact that 
lielping the other half to help themselves will bring happiness to many persons who 
seem to be headed for the prison or the almshouse. Marguerite Snow and James Cruze, 
the Thanhouser stars, have the leads in the initial film. 
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INTERVIEW WITH 


JAMES CRUZE 


By ESTELLE KEGLER. 





HEY call him Jimmy for short. 
| Not because James Cruze is abbreviated, do they call him Jimmy. On the 
contrary, he is tall, broad of shoulder and athletic, is this versatile leading man 
of the Thanhouser Company. 

The real reason for the diminutive of the more formal and dignified James, is be- 
cause its owner is so persistently good natured. 

There is a popular tradition to the effect that auburn hair is the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and variable temper, which shows to how little traditions amount 
after all. Jimmie Cruze has the shade of coppery brown hair girl’s rave over and men 
look upon as a visitation. His features are cast in the rugged mould that marks the 
man of the West. His step is firm and free, his voice is deep and strong and his work 
has the “punch” indicative of youth and purpose. 

Now that the word picture is over, I may as well give you the big surprise. Mr. 
Cruze just escaped being a Mormon. There are a lot of matinee girlies who can under- 
stand how as attractive a man as Jimmie might keep any number of feminine hearts in 
a flutter. Nevertheless, they will be glad to know that though he was born in Salt 
Lake City and received an early religious training in the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints, he has given up all idea of making a collection of marriage certificates. 

“One girl is enough for me,” he laughingly confessed, “providing of course she is 
THE girl.” 

“What parts do I like best? Character parts, every time. If I am the brave boy 
hero, you may be sure it is not by choice, but by chance. I like to make myself over 
into a tottering old man, a German count, a Mexican spy, anyone in whose identity I 
can loose self and become, for the time, a real person in a real life story. Many 
players can say brave words and do brave deeds, but it takes fineness, keen observation, 
ready insight to give a convincing character portrait. Yes, I should say I am at my 
best as an old man—say about seventy, and very feeble.” ; 

“You look good to me as a young man of, say, about twenty-five, and very clever,” 
I volunteered. So would you if you had been there. 

I met Jimmie Cruze dashing down the Big Light Lane the other evening with dainty 
little Miss Marguerite Snow tucked away on one arm. 

“Greetings,” he called. “Yep, we’re in from New Rochelle b’gosh, doin’ the taown 
an’ cuttin’ up jes like city folks. Fall in line for dinner with music on the side.” 

Now you know why they call him Jimmy for short. 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
FLORENCE BARKER | 


By C. JOHNSTON. 
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O more delightful interview was ever experienced by the writer than that ten- 
N dered him the other evening, when he had the pleasure of meeting that charming 
star of the Universal Company, Miss Florence Barker, whose picture the Pxoro- 

PLAY MaGazine takes pleasure in presenting to its readers. 

Miss Barker is probably the only American photo player who has played before 
the motion camera, not only in her own country, but in Europe as well. She is today 
little more than a girl, being still in her early twenties, and yet she has the distinction 
of having been a star since she was sixteen. Like Mary Anderson, she began her career 
at the head of her own company, and has headed companies on the legitimate stage con- 
tinuously up to the time of her entrance in the motion picture field. 

About five years ago she made her debut before the camera, appearing with the 
Biograph company as leading woman, and has since then played nothing but leading 
business for each company with whom she has worked. 

Our readers may like to know something of the work of a player like Miss Barker 
and her description of her average day aptly tells the story. 

“To begin with,” and she smiled demurely, “a motion picture player is something 
in the nature of a slave. You may not believe it, Mr. Interviewer, but I arise every 
morning before six o’clock and I retire every night before ten. That doesn’t sound 
much like the life of an actress, does it? I breakfast lightly, in fact, I do what most 
people would call ‘diet’ the year around. I never permit myself to indulge in spirituous 
liquors, nor do I eat heavy meats. To this I account my general good health and my 
ability to play emotional scenes for hours at a stretch. I arrive at the studio before 
nine o’clock, am made up before nine-thirty and then begin my day’s work.” 

“You know, in putting on plays, we do not begin at the beginning of the story and 
go straight through to the finish. We play, for instance, all of the scenes that require 
one special set or background, if out of doors, whether these scenes include the first, 
the ninth, the eleventh and the last, or whatever other scenes the story calls for. Some- 
times I am obliged to make as many as a dozen or more costume changes in one day, 
while at other times one gown may suffice throughout half a day. I do not take the 
risks I used to in either riding, swimming or other athletic “stunts” because I have 
found that it is easier to employ acrobats when they want such work.” - 

“If your girl readers contemplate becoming motion picture artists, tell them:to make 
up their minds to one thing, first of all, it means work and then more work, few pleas- 
ures, no dissipations, no late hours and small pay at the beginning. If you feel you are 
an artist and must express your art, go in with that determination and if you stick to it, 
you are sure to win out. But remember, you can never become a star in a day.” 
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ad ee had before us this week 


the subject of moving pictures,” 
says the Cleveland Press, “con- 
sideration of Fire Company No. 19, East 
Fifty-fifth and St. Clair, is not untimely. 
To a man, Company 19 approves of mov- 
ing pictures. Much of this approval arises 
from the fact that the rear end of the 
engine-house is close to the rear end of a 
St. Clair street photoplay theater. 
“Such neighborliness deserved recogni- 
tion, , 
“For a while, however, it looked as though 
the neighborhood spirit was doomed, it be- 
ing necessary for the firemen to leave ofice 
in a while to check ambitious flames. One 
genius, however, saved the day, or rather 
nights, for the firemen and permitted them 
to make as many neighborly calls as they 
wished. A “buzzer” connecting with the 
alarm in the engine-house has been in- 
stalled in the front row of the picture 
house. The first two rows are reserved 
every night for the firemen. Whenever an 
alarm rings, two front rows of the audi- 
ence empty quickly through the side door.” 
* * * 


“Punch” pictures, with “Little” Herbert 
Rice, late star of the “Buster Brown” 
show, in comedy parts have made their 
appearance. The company is a New York 
City concern, organized to exploit comedy 
films. The first release was December 5, 
with “Poor Finney” and “Oh, You Kid.” 
A capable company of players has been 


selected. 
* * * 


James Paterson, of Kensington, London, 
England, has had patent papers issued to 
him for the utilization of moving pictures 
in target practice. The French army has 
already experimented with films in target 
practice. 

I 

Mr. Owen Moore, of the Victor Com- 

pany, now has as his support Miss Flor- 
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ence Barker, formerly of the Powers 
forces, and the Victor editoress, Miss 
Christine Van Buskirk, announces that the 
company is now in the market for plays 
with a strong male lead. 


* * * 


With Miss Pearl White, of the Crystal 
Film Company, and William Garwood, of 
the Thanhouser Company, leading the 
grand march, the Moving Picture Opera- 
tors’ Union, No. 1, of New York, will give 
an entertainment and grand ball at the 
Palm Garden, Monday night, February 10. 
A big crowd is expected and a grand time 


is sure to follow. 
* * * 


The supreme court of the United States 
has held that moving picture films are an 
infringement of copyright when drama- 
tized from a book so protected, even though 
the scenario represents only portions of the 
book, provided the adaptation clearly de- 
fines the story. The decision is given in 
the case of Kalem Company vs. Harper 
Brothers, publishers. 

* * * 


The Feature Manufacturers’ Association 
has been organized in New York, with 
H. A. Spanuth, of the General Film Pub- 
licity & Sales Company, as president. 
Other officers and directors include E. 
Barry, of the Ambrosio-American Com- 
pany, Sidney Ascher, of the Atlas Manufac- 
turing Company; R. Roskam, of the 
World’s Best Film Company, and others. 

* * * 


The Iowa Convention of the Exhibitors’ 
League of America was held at the Savery 
*otel, Des Moines, December 3rd and 4th 
It was a big success. 

* * * 


Among the latest educational films, ac- 
cording to the Moving Picture News, in- 
clude the following, divided into classes: 
Geography, “The Banks of the Ganges,” 
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India; “The Region of Ararat,” Russia; 
agriculture, “A Model Farm in Argentine” ; 
scenes from bird life, “Royal Swans, Eider 
Ducks”; natural history, “From Moth to 
Butterfly,” “The Life History of the Ot- 
ter”; zoology, “Hatching Fish at Surrey, 
England”; literature, “Hiawatha and Min- 
nehaha”; chemistry, “The Chemical Ac- 
tion on Aluminum, Magnesia”; botany 
“The Wonders of Plant Life,” “A Day in 
the Life of a Snow Drop,” “Autumn Col- 
chium,” “Tulips Opening in the Sun,” 
“Nasturtiums,” “Roses”; biology, “From 
the Egg to the Chick”; physical culture, 
“Reedham Boys’ Drill.” 


* * * 


Daniel Frohman says he is going to put 
the leading legitimate stars of the country 
into moving pictures. “I believe the work 
of the actor, on the screen,” Frohman de- 
clares, “will be perpetuated to a great ex- 
tent, and, in turn, perpetuate his efforts 
and achievements. The preservation of 
films, showing great plays acted by ‘stars,’ 
will be a very important means of aiding 
students in years to come.” Among the 
“stars” who will act for the Frohman 
Company are James K. Hackett, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Henry Dixie, Mrs. Leslie 
Carter and Viola Allen. 

. x * * 


“Sarah Bernhardt got $30,000 for posing 
for a moving picture film,” says an ex- 
change. “She says she didn’t do it for the 
money, but for art’s sake,” adds the writer, 
“but she’s about the only woman on earth 
who can really get away with that sort 


of a story.” 
* * * 


Four preachers more were added to those 
already advocating and urging the use of 
the films as educational subjects, during 
the past few weeks. Each week, each 
month, each year sees prominent clergy- 
men, social leaders and others coming to 
the front in their widened vision of the 
scope and usefulness of moving pictures. 
As Thomas A. Edison says, “The next few 
years will see such development in mov- 
ing pictures that there will be no objec- 
tions from any quarter.” 

* * * 


“Crime pictures must go from the city 
of Cleveland,” declared Mayor Baker and 


Chief Kohler in speaking of the arrest of 
a number of picture exhibitors, who are 
charged with exhibiting films with a ten- 
dency to crime and immoral subjects. The 
Cleveland exhibitors claim most of the 
trouble comes from managers not affiliated 
with the Exhibitors’ League and who ex- 
hibit films made abroad and use those made 
by “mushroom” concerns which spring up, 
manufacture some sensational films, sell 
them, then go out of business. This class 
of pictures and this class of exhibitors 
tend to hurt the uplifting business of the 
film makers and exhibitors who are striv- 
ing for the best and cleanest in picturedom, 
say those belonging to the league. 


* * * 


The United States Film Company, of 
New York City, is putting out as a feature, 
“Cleopatra,” in which Helen Gardner takes 
the leading role. Louis Reeves Harrison, 
in the Moving Picture World, says of this 
subject and production: “It is crowded 
with effective incidents from beginning to 
end, and continuity of the story as told 
by the talented director and sympathetic 
actress is perfect. There is no lapse of in- 
terest at any stage of the production. .. . 
I rose from the exhibition as I might after 
watching and hearing a great stage per- 


formance.” 
* * * 


A large tract of land has been purchased 
by President S. S. Hutchinson for the 
American Film Manufacturing Company at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and local architects are 
designing extensive improvements, which 
will be ready for Mr. Hutchinson’s ap- 
proval next January, when he will again 
visit California to supervise the improve- 
ments. The entire tract will be made beau- 
tiful and artistic. There will be nothing 
ramshackle about the place. Eight or ten 
buildings artistically grouped in settings of 
lawns and flower beds will constitute the 
studio and laboratories of the several com- 
panies now engaged in the production of 
the “Flying A” releases. The American 
Company intends to make this model 
the finest of its kind in the country and 
no expense will be spared to this end. 

It is understood the architectural effects 
will be striking. The space between the 
curb line and property will be a grass plot 
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with ornamental trees. There will be an 
ornamental stone and iron fence and the 
enclosure not occupied by buildings will 
have lawns, flower beds and artistic wind- 
ing walks and shrubbery. This will be the 
most advantageous studio in existence. The 
arrangements will be such that the scenes 
may be taken on the grounds with moun- 
tains in the distance. There is not a studio 
in the country that has this advantage. The 
studio will be within a couple of miles 
of the wild and open country required for 
western and spectacular plays. 
* * * 


Now comes the Gaumont Weekly with a 
comic supplement. “Chalk Talks” from 
the hands of a number of artists will be 
included in the weekly. Among the car- 
toonists on the “staff” are “Rube” Gold- 
berg, Windsor McKay, Bert Levy and 
others. 

The Universal Film Company now has 
one of the most complete studios in the 
country located in Los Angeles. A num- 
ber of Universal companies are already 
on the ground and producing, among them 
two Rex companies, two Powers, two Imp 
and a few others. The producing mana- 
ger in charge is A. M. Kennedy. 


. + * 


Marion Leonard, one of the real “lead- 
ers” of the profession, has been engaged 
by the Monopol Film Company at a salary, 
it is said, of $1,000 per week. Miss Leonard 
has played “leads” with Imp, Rex, Gem, 
Reliance and Biograph. Many copyrighted 
plays will be used and the productions will 
be for two and three reel subjects. The 
company is now rehearsing in Los An- 
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Miss Lillian Christy, that pleasing little 
ingenue of Vitagraph, Kalem and Bison 
fame, is the latest acquisition to the ranks 
of the well known American players. Miss 
Christy will play ingenue leads in the new 
company just formed at the Santa Bar- 
bara studios. 

Miss Christy comes to the American with 
every favorable promise. She came West 
one year ago as leading lady for the Vita- 
graph Company, after one month’s experi- 
ence in New York. She left that company 
to join the Edison two-reel features and, 


after a successful experience with them, 
took Alice Joyce’s place as leading woman 
for the Kalem interests. 

Miss Christy also claims an excellent 
stage experience in the Ziegfeld Folly 
shows, “The Paradise of Mohammed,” and 
as understudy for Sally Fisher and Lotta 
Faust, and a number of other well known 
thespians. She was born in 1893 in New 
Jersey, and was educated at the convent 
of St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

* * * 

. Educational pictures of quite a unique 
character are to be placed on the market 
by a new organization that has just entered 
the field. The new concern is known as 
the New Era Motion Picture Plan and 
Leon J. Rubinstein is in charge of the 
work, 

Mr. Rubinstein was for seven years 
known to the trade as editor of a leading 
trade journal, and later as a publicity and 
advertising manager for various film manu- 
facturers. 

It is understood that the New Era com- 
pany has a “plan” that is a plan in every 
sense of the word, that they contemplate 
introducing a serial form of educational 
films which will consist largely of material 
of the most broad and general interest. 
In fact the layman will be given a better 
understanding of things with which he is 
familiar, but sees only with his physical 
eye, by means of the pictures bringing 
these same things to the attention of his 
mind’s eye. Those who enjoyed the series 
of Imp educational features dealing with 
the making of United States currency, post- 
age stamps, etc., will have some idea of 
the sort of educationals that are contem- 
plated, for Mr. Rubinstein was the person 
responsible for securing the concession 
from the government that permitted the 
Imp company to film the above subjects. 
Three camera men, it is understood, have 
been at work for some months, and the re- 
sults of their efforts will show on the 
screen not only the personalities, but also 
the activities, of people who do things in 
the world, ranging through captains of in- 
dustry and finance, the noted men and 
women of the world in art, science, so- 
ciology and civic progress. , 
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“Meet me tonight on the corner, dear, 
Where oft we have met before; 
I will buy the wine and a supper, dear, 
We'll whisper of love once more.” 


’Twas a perfumed note the girl received 


> | O’er her cheeks spread a rosy glow; 
The dream was sweet, and his face was fair 
But a wee, small voice said No! 
“Ah me,” and the wee small voice was stilled 
“T love him and I will go”; 


They met on the corner and went, thank God! 
To a first-class picture show. 


The canvas throbbed with a ghastly tale 
Of women and wine and men; 
But truth and honor the battle won 
As it always does—and then 
From out the crowd came a smothered sob 
Like the cry of a wounded doe; 
“Come home without wine or supper, dear. 
Bless God for this picture show.” 


The man with a feeling akin to pride 
Led her out from the wondering throng; 
Whispering “Wife to be” and the wee, small voice 
Sang a wondrous glad, sweet song. 


The moral had touched a vital chord 
In the hearts of man and maid; 
Two lives were saved from the sea of sin 
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ING out the old! 
R Ring in the new! 
With the last dying embers of the 
old year, the fading glories of the 1912 
cycle are emblazoned with a new light, 
which radiates from the world’s chariot of 
Progress, bearing the infant 1913. 

New Achievements, the father of the little 
one, smiles proudly upon the glow in the 
East and awaits the stroke of the clock to 
fashion his career. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
eulogize the accomplishments and successes 
during 1912, but since everything has 
pointed toward true progress and a more 
perfect civilization, let us open our hearts, 


our hands, and our resources to make the ° 


new year the most glorious that has ever 
faced a rising sun. 

Let the great things already achieved be 
an incentive toward better results, such that 
the great march of intelligence and civiliza- 
tion go hand in hand and without a stum- 
bling block of folly or ignorance. 

The Motion Picture, the youth of but 
nineteen summers, whom careful training 
and rugged parentage has moulded into a 
man of steel and resource, is now linking 
the many countries of the universe into a 
grand feeling of sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

From out of the dark pit of ignorance 
and skepticism, the child was developed. 
Treachery, slander and intrigue were it’s 
playthings, but progress was it’s mother and 
she had marked him for a special place in 
the world’s history. 

Very rapidly, the cranks, who attacked 
the Motion Picture are receiving a deaf 
ear to their malicious mutterings and the 
ignorant listeners are now intelligent pic- 
ture patrons. 

Every day new inventions are uncovered 





that make the Moving Picture Industry an 
art; new actors are discovered, whose 
ability in pantomime is wonderful and new 
authors are born to keep the wheels of 
progress in the right path. 

Let us shake the old dust from our feet 
and seek a new path that is paved with 
blocks of energy and each stone a stepping 
stone for achievement. 

The great chance for a new year of con- 
tentment is before us, if we are progressive 
enough to take the lead. Don’t wait for 
the neighbor to sow his wheat, but sow 
your own on time. 

Opportunity is knocking at every man’s 
door, but the air in many homes is so filled 
with despair, ignorance and inertia that the 
heart within hears not the summons to 
duty. 

For many years, New Years Day has 
become a special time for reforms of all 
sort. The husband quits smoking; the wife 
spending, and the boy decides to be a better 
child. 

Suppose every one turns over a new leaf. 
Not just for reform, but to blot out the old 
life and draw a few rays of sunshine and 
happiness into the new. Kick over the 
traces and leave the old road of sink holes 
and ruts, to glide smoothly over the great 
public highway of improvement. 

Don’t waste a second, for that -second 
may mean new thoughts, new deeds and 
new successes. 

Remember the old verse and see the 
truth therein: . 
Lost yesterday, 

Somewhere between sun rise and sun set, 
Two golden hours, 

Each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered, 

For they are gone forever. 
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Mr. Exhibitor, 1913 is opening its arms 
to you, an appealing little child it is, and 
instinctively seeking the best guidance 
tiirough its stormy career. 

It is necessary that a child get the proper 
environment and teaching from the be- 
ginning, so see to it, Mr. Exhibitor, that 
you keep step with progress and train the 
infant achievement to suit your needs. 

Do not make the mistake thousands made 
during 1912, but take of every chance for 
success and grip it with superhuman force, 
until you can follow successfully in its 
wake. 

Advertising today is the greatest chance 
offered to trade of any sort. It is the big 
brother of success and keeps him going 
smoothly. 

Don’t forget that, Mr. Exhibitor! 

Begin the new year with a grand rush 
for everything useful and beneficial. 

Advertise your pictures, your theatre, its 
comforts, and yourself, and when you can’t 
think of anything else to advertise, just give 
the Moving Picture Industry some pub- 
licity. 

There are thousands of people, who have 
no idea how pictures are made and who 
would become regular patrons were you to 
get them interested. 

If you are progressive, Mr. Exhibitor, 
you will keep the people on the jump all the 
time. Tell them how, when, where, why, 
which, whatever and how much, and when 
you are done with that begin all over and 
give it to them in double doses. 

Make every patron of your theatre un- 
derstand the game. 

Make him or her see the effort expended, 
the energy and expense necessary every day 
for their entertainment. 

Get the people interested in the actors 
and actresses. Post your lobby with the 
stars’ photographs, so they can tell them 
by name and talk about them with their 
friends. 

Pretty soon, when Mrs. Brown, the 
woman who didn’t care, hears about War- 
ren Kerrigan and King Baggot a few 
times, she will go and see for herself what 
is so wonderful about them, that makes 
everybody discuss them. Once seen, it 
means the picture habit and the ball starts 
rolling. 

In a certain small town in Indiana of per- 


haps 2,000 population, a real, progressive 
theatre manager attempted to start a pic- 
ture show, and for four weeks waited pa- 
tiently at his door for the trade that did 
not appear. He was showing first-class 
stuff and had built a neat and comfortable 
little house, but the citizens of this town 
were old-fashioned and not accustomed to 
anything so wonderful as the Motion Pic- 
ture, and consequently kept close to the 
fireside. 

The progressive manager sized up the 
situation carefully one evening after he had 
given two shows to ten patrons, and right 
then and there decided to stir up some- 
thing. Accordingly, he secured _ several 
thousand photographs of varous Motion 
Picture stars and made a canvass of the lit- 
tle town, stopping at every home, distrib- 
uting free tickets to everybody to come to 
his show the next night, and giving them 
« general idea of what the Moving Picture 
was. 

It was a wild plunge, but it worked. 

The next night he put on a good show to 
the merry crowd and even the old folks 
went home with a new light of understand- 
ing upon their faces. 

The result was, this progressive manager 
has twice remodeled his theatre, he mar- 
ried one of the town belles, every one calls 
him by his first name, he owns two homes, 
and is the MAYOR of the town. 





A. F. M. C. 

What do these four letters stand for? 

It might be some secret or fraternal 
order. 

It might be some charitable institution. 

It might be a new kind of breakfast-food. 

BUT IT ISN’T. 

“A” stands for AMERICAN, AMBI- 
TION, ACTIVITY and ACHIEVEMENT. 

“F” stands for FINEST, FILMS, FIRST 
and FOREVER. 

“M” stands for MANUFACTURING, 
MOVIES, MAGNIFICENT and MAS- 
TERFUL. 

“C” stands for CLEVER, CASTES, CO- 
OPERATE and CREATE. 

Perhaps by this time, you have some idea 
as to what the mysterious letters A. F. M. 
C. mean. 

Dear readers, these letters are far from 
being mysterious, for they represent one of 
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the greatest industries in the country, and 
for what we have just allotted them. 





Take a look at the latest productions an- 
nounced by the American company, and see 
what improvement is offered each time. 

You will find that correct settings have 
been selected for each scene and that large 
numbers of actors are brought into action 
without confusion or over-balance. 

Rumors are afloat that another Western 
company is to be established in the mag- 
nificent scenery of the plains. If same be 
true, you can look for a large output of 
good films. 

S. S. Hutchinson, the progressive presi- 
dent of the American company, is in the 
West, no doubt looking over the ground for 
a new company’s operations in his same 
energetic and clever style which has 
branded him as one of the ablest leaders 
in the business. 





One interesting question which has of late 
faced the film manufacturer, and which is 
responsible for an advantage or a disad- 
vantage is: “What makes the best setting?” 

Various men interested in motography 
have ventured their opinions upon the sub- 
ject and they can be classified into two 
heads, interior and exterior. 

The former we will not mention, since it 
is the opinion of the writer that exterior 
settings are the best, so we will endeavor 
to show why we think them the best. 

In the first place, what is the source of 
ali of us? Mother Earth or Nature, is a 
good answer. 

Why cannot a man successfully imitate 
an animal? It isn’t natural. 

Why couldn’t an animal imitate a man? 
Because it would not be its nature. 

We could go on for an infinite amount of 
space and lay claim to everything accord- 
ing to that principle or theory of conserva- 
tion of matter, which says, “Matter cannot 
be created nor destroyed, but can be 
changed from one form to another.” 

That’s the scientific side of it. 

Now, what is nature but life? 

In the far-reaching current of progress 
life is the essential thing. Inertia means 
death or nothing. 

Since we are working in Moving Pic- 
tures to produce everything natural and 


true to life, we must imbue within it first 
of all the natural background for life. 

Now, where do most of life’s operations 
take place? 

Within shelter or outside of it? 

Outside, of course, for ever since the days 
of barbarism man has thrived in the open, 
and only used shelter as a protection. 

The majority of studio scenes, or interior 
settings are put together hurriedly and 
unless the director is a master of every 
detail the scene is unnatural, especially if 
an actor warms his hands at a fireplace 
painted upon the back drop, for nothing is 
quite so penetrating as the eye of the 
camera, and every flaw of construction is 
therefore exposed. 

Of course many interior settings are ab- 
solutely necessary, and in winter climes ex- 
terior scenes are somewhat impracticable, 
owing to the effect light on snow has on the 
camera, ° 

Out in the broad West, where nature has 
provided thousands and thousands of acres 
of natural scenery, with the ever blowing 
breeze to inspire life to the scene, is the 
place to produce the realistic pictures, 
under God’s broad canopy, where there are 
no flaws in the background, foreground or 
balance. 

Many companies have learned the truth 
of this and are employing every means 
possible to make their pictures animate and 
full of spirit, while others are beginning to 
see it and will follow the same path, profit- 
ing thereby. 





A great many foreign pictures that are 
exhibited in this country are bitterly criti- 
cised by wunappreciative American audi- 
ences and manufacturers, because they are 
characteristic of foreign manners and cus- 
toms. 

It is true that the American nation is the 
most progressive on the globe, but the peo- 
ple must give their brothers across the pond 
proper recognition. 

The films made in our country create as 
much interest and sometimes more, in the 
foreign countries, than their own makes. 
Stories of our Great West and Indian pic- 
tures set their patrons wild and they are 
much more enthusiastic and demonstrative, 
when they are pleased. 

For a number of years, the foreign film 
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companies have carried off the majority of 
the prizes for perfect photography, and 
those who have seen the peerless acting of 
Asta Neilson, the German Bernhardt; Max 
Linder, the King of Comedians, and Inge- 
berg Larsen, the Danish star, know that the 
acting of the foreign companies is fully as 
good as of our own, only in different style, 
characteristic of the nation they represent. 

Whenever a film manufacturer criticises 
a foreign brand; an audience sneers at it, 
or a film journal speaks lightly of it, it 
only means that he or she is unconsciously 
knocking the Film Industry. 

Let every man lift his voice for a proper 
appreciation of foreign films and show the 
world that petty jealousy and knockers are 
unheard of in the American moving picture 
world. 





GREETINGS! to all who seek to uplift 
the film business, is the new cry of THE 
PHOTOPLAY MaGAZINE, for the new year. 

To the MANUFACTURER, the ACTOR, 
the AUTHOR, the EXHIBITOR and the 
PATRON does this expression of good will 
extend. 

We are turning over a new leaf for the 
new year and although we have not as yet 
developed any bad habits, yet we can clean 
the sheet for a better and greater year of 
offering. 

For many months, we have been thinking 
over good things to offer our readers, but 
under the old price of ten cents, the exi- 
gencies of space prevented our so doing, 
but now the time has come, when we can 


expand into new fields and show our appre- 


ciation to those who stood by us in the 
hour of need. 

It is the opinion of every one in the film 
game, that the year 1913 will mark a great 
many changes that will mean vast improve- 
ment in all branches of the art. 

Let it be understood that there is no one 
so ignorant, nor so poor, but will have 
friends if he will but say a good word for 
the Moving Picture. 

Tue Puotropray MacGazineE is endeavor- 
ing to advertise the film actors to fitting 
advantage, which will be demonstrated dur- 
ing the coming year. A 

Each month new and important items of 
interest will be taken up and discussed by 
men who make a study of the business. 


A great effort is being made to secure 
the best authors to storyize the picture 
plays, such that everybody will take a deep 
interest in the efforts expended to entertain 
them. 

Summing up the generous offering we in- 
tend to make, let us add, that you will not 
find a more courteous and progressive 
miagazine staff, than that of THe PuHorto- 
PLAY MaGaziNneE, so don’t be afraid to send 
us your complaints and opinions 





Despite the warnings handed out by the 
men who follow the film business from 
the exhibiting end, the film companies per- 
sist in a ruthless and careless output of 
farce comedies upon the market. 

.t is true that the go-bang stuff means a 
few laughs, but what of that? Why can’t 
it mean something more? 

We agree with you that farce is just the 
thing to drive dull care away and freshen 
one’s mind, but why so much of it? 

Why don’t a few companies go in for 
good clean comedy, the kind that not only 
brings a laugh, but also gives the actors a 
chance to show their merit? 

When you see a farce, you expect it to 
revel in wild action, grotesque makeup and 
a general free-for-all of some sort, and this 
sort of thing grows tiresome, when you see 
several every week, for farcial ideas are 
rare, that is new ones, and most of them 
are a re-development of the old ones. 

When you see a good clean comedy, you 
are first given some semblance of a well- 
defined plot and that alone creates an in- 
terest, while the humor of the various situ- 
ations, brought out by the ability of the 
actors, is the comedy. 

Which is truly the funnier? 

A man breaking up a lot of glassware 
and crockery in an effort to escape his 
angry spouse, or the conspiracy of a crowd 
of young fellows to get even with the fresh 
guy, who monopolizes their ideal girl of 
the city. 

The latter, of course, for it makes you 
think, and that is the thing we are after. 

Each picture must not only amuse, but 
also act as a brain food. 

Don’t get the mistaken idea that we are 
condemning farce comedies, for we, as well 
as all others, like a little wild stuff occa- 
sionally, but we are simply appealing to 
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the makers to cease the output of so much 

ct that style, and to go in for some real, 

clean comedy. 

WHY ARE NIGHT SCENES IMPRAC- 
TICABLE IN MOTION PICTURES? 
This is a question that has no answer 

save the fact, that certain conditions of 

light make it impossible to photograph with 
good results. 
lor this reason, many times, valuable 


scripts are turned down by the film com- 
panies because they require many night 
scenes. 

Now, the thing to do is to incite the in- 
ventive geniuses of the film game to get 
their heads together and perfect an appa- 
ratus whereby pictures can be taken at night 
as easily as those of day. 

INVENTORS AND GENIUSES TAKE 
NOTE! 

By Raymonp L. Scurock. 


WHY WHEELS TURN BACKWARD. 


[very one must have noticed that in moving pictures the wheels of carriages or 
automobiles often seem to be turning backward instead of forward. One puzzled person 
wrote to the Scientific American, asking why, and this is that paper’s answer: 

“In taking a moving picture there are perhaps sixteen exposures made each second. 
if, now, the spokes of the wheel of a carriage move with a speed so that the spokes are 
in the same position at each exposure that wheel will seem to stand still in the picture. 

“Tf the wheel is moving slower, then the spokes will be seen farther backward in 
the successive views, and the wheel will seem to turn backward while it will seem to 
turn forward when the spokes move fast enough to occupy positions further forward in 
each exposure. 

“It is a matter of the interruption for the exposure and the motion of the wheel. 
lf there are sixteen exposures and the wheel turns through the space between two 
spokes in one-sixteenth of a second the wheel would be in the same position at each 
successive exposure, and so would not seem to move at all.” 
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‘¢¢ INCE acting on your advice with reference to my rearranging and cutting down 

the scenes of my play-story submitted to you sometime ago, I am glad to say 

I have been able to sell the story on the second submission,” writes Miss Adele 
Forbes, of Chicago. Miss Forbes, like many other photoplaywrights, made the mistake 
of making her story entirely too long and the arrangement of technique was such that 
no editor could take the time to revamp it. The idea was there, but it was shown 
in such a way as to really make the story weak. After rewriting the play, Miss Forbes 
says, she sent it to two editors who had rejected it previously, one of them accepting it 
and paying $15 for it. Just a little thought, time and more careful preparation and 
rearranging of the plot made the story salable. So it pays to do the very best one can, 
instcad of depending on make-shift ways. 


* * * 


Never Say Die. 


One of the best arguments showing the benefit and knowledge received from per- 
severance in the writing of moving picture plots is contained in the Moving Picture News 
of November 30. The article is written by a writer who knows that nothing but perse- 
verance placed him in the position of being able to intelligently criticize photoplay manu- 
scripts and to write and sell his own plots. The man to whom we refer is William Lord 
Wright; a man, possibly, with the exception of our friend Epes W. Sargent, of the World, 

_who has done more for the moving picture game from the standpoint of writer and 
editor than any other man of the craft. Speaking of perseverance, Mr. Wright says: “The 
most popular American playwright, the late Clyde Fitch, toiled perseveringly for years 
without recognition. And yet the picture playwright who dashes off one or two manu- 
scripts, sends them out; has them returned, emits a yell to high heaven that ‘discrimina- 
tion is practiced’ or ‘writers are favored’ or that his ‘plots are swiped.’ The history of 
those lean years of Fitch has been lost sight of in the glamor of his later successes. 
He persevered, did painstaking work, refused to become discouraged, and then fame and 


wealth came to him in an avalanche. . . . The thing for the beginner to do is to 
persevere. Study the market, the demands of the various editors, and, above all, never 
say die.” 

* /. 2 


Cart Before the Horse. 

Quite a few amateur photoplaywrights do not give enough thought to laying out the 
plots of their stories. Like a Chinese schoolbook, one must start at the end and read 
to the beginning. We recently read a script in which the writer unfolded the plot in the 
first two scenes and left the remaining scenes to display a large number of really un- 
necessary outside scenes—in all, an inconsistent, illogical story from the standpoint of 
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technique as it should deal with the climax of the play. The cart was placed before the 
horse, and the horse came home without feed. In other words, no check was received. 
. -s * 


Effective Handling. 

“If you are trying to get an effective handling of a plot get straight to the point you 
are aiming at,” says Epes W. Sargent. “Do not run around in circles in the supposition 
that you are making your story interesting. Too much time is lost,” declares Sargent, “in 
establishing unimportant matters, a waste of valuable film Stick to the straight line, 
and you'll get there quicker in a double sense,” is Critic Sargent’s advice. And he’s 


correct. 
* * 


A Question of Pay. 

Will the price now paid for picture stories ever be raised? That’s the question 
puzzling a number of writers, who have asked our opinion regarding this mooted matter. 
Yes, we think the remuneration will be increased, but not antil producers have to do so, 
and that will be when the photoplaywrights themselves produce a higher class of pic- 
ture stories. A director told us recently that his own force were turning out ninety per 
cent of the filmed stories of his company, because the outside scripts were not of suffi- 
cient strength to warrant purchase. Then, fifteen and twenty-five dollars is not enough 
for a really good plot, but the plots now submitted are not worth more than those prices, 
according to the editors—and they should be capable of judging. There may be a stand- 
ard maintained by some companies above which standard of price they refuse to go, but 
‘he time is coming when, if these concerns want the best they will have to pay the top 
price—will have to compete with the producer who is willing to pay the right price for 
high-grade stories. But as it is, it is up to the authors to “grind out” superior scripts. 

* * * 


“Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Sometime since we turned out a picture story, submitted it to an editor, who returned 
the script with this notation: “Like Shakespeare’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing!’” We 
studied over that hard-thought piece of mental work; we couldn’t seem to agree with 
the editor, so we sent it to a western producer. Within three weeks a check came back 
in payment for the story and a nice letter accompanied it, asking for more stories “like 
this one.” Editors are not infallible and directors may view a story from an entirely 
different point than that intended to be conveyed by the author. It is wise to submit a 
good story to at least a half dozen companies. It may be unavailable to one producer 
and acceptable to another. Keep ’em going the rounds. 


* * * 


Relative Scenes 
As each scene of the photoplay is produced independent of the other, the authon 
should bear in mind to bring the relationship in such close touch with the theme of the 
story as to enable the director to immediately connect them. Emphasis of expression in 
depicting the action of the plot is necessary in order that the director may get the 
idea the author wishes him to get, but unless this is made plain, the play may lack force 
because the director has failed to “connect” as the author has designed, yet it is the 


writer’s fault. eee ’ 
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Following a Form. 

It seems a most difficult matter for some writers to follow any given form in the 
formation of their composition and the appliance of the proper technique, and it appears 
to result in the majority of cases in their manuscripts being returned, marked “unavail- 
able,” or simply rejected and returned without comment. One New York editor told us 
recently that he has received dozens and dozens of picture play plots written simply in a 
story form, no cast, no synopsis, no technique—nothing but a story, generally accom- 
panied with the note, “If this can be used, I shall be glad to have it written up in the 
regular form, but thought I’d better see if it is a desirable story before going to any 
further trouble.” Can you beat that? Imagine a newspaper writer going into the editor’s 
sanctum and saying: “I’ve got a story about So and So; it’s a peach; if you like it, I'll 
write it up.” Why not, “write it up” and then submit it? That’s the logical way to do. 
Same way with a photoplay story, prepare it fully, with technique and form, then put it 
in the mails and the returns will come quicker and better. Try it, you who ask the 
editor if he'll buy it if you write it. Go to it with a determination to make it salable 


at the first submission. 
* * * 


The Question of Leaders. 

The other day we saw a two-reel feature picture, enacted in Germany, that all the way 
through the unfolding of the plot where the “leaders” were used, referred to the man 
where it should have been the woman and vice versa. Such a blunder! For instance: 
“Ruth makes her escape from the convent.” The connecting scene showed the girl's 
lover leaving the upper window of the convent by way of a rope. The girl was not 
even in sight. Then another illogical point was how did the man get into the building. 
Neither “leader” nor action explained it. Perhaps it is not always the author’s fault, 
certainly not, that such illogical points come out, nevertheless, if the author will take 
special pains to have the “leaders” and sub-titles right, the editor who reads and the 


directors who “dissect” the story will appreciate it. 
- £ xs 


Getting Away from Crime. 

“T am a hearty endorser of high-class photoplays in which is eliminated all semblance 
of crime, yet in a majority of filmed stories I have seen recently, it happens that an 
objectionable character is so often gotten rid of by some one ‘killing’ him at an opportune 
time. I mention this because a very strong plot persists in suggesting itself to me and 
as the story involves ‘divorce’ I am hesitating about putting it into scenario form.” Thus 
writes a young Illinois woman. We would advise that if the story is such that the 
author thinks it impossible as a picture, that she make a magazine story of it. Most 
companies do not want to produce plays in which there is any semblance of crime, but 
it does seem as if they can do nothing else strong enough to “get over.” But the writer 
who can “get over” a script without the least hint of crime, a good strong drama, will be 
remembered by the editor and director of the company that accepts it. Remember that, 


and try to eliminate all suggestion of crime. 
- e- @& 


Addresses for Reference. 
So many requests are made for the addresses of the various independent film com- 
panies, that we herewith give them in full. Cut the list out and keep it handy. 
The Crystal Film Company, 430 Wendover avenue, New York City. 
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The Victor Film Company, 575 11th avenue, New York City. 

The Imp Film Company, 102 101st street, New York City. 

The Champion Film Company, 12 East 15th street, New York City. 

The Eclair Film Company, 225 West 42d street, New York City. 

The Powers Motion Picture Company, 416 West 216th street, New York City. 

The Rex Motion Picture Company, 573 11th avenue, New York City. 

The American Film Manufacturing Company, Ashland Block, Chicago. 

New York Motion Picture Company, “Kay-Bee” films, 1719 Allesandro street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Majestic Film Company, 540 West 21st street, New York City. 

The Reliance Company, 540 West 21st street, New York City. 

Comet Film Company, 344 East 32d street, New York City. 

The Solax Company, Ft. Lee, New Jersey. 

The Nestor Film Company, Sunset boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 

Broncho Motion Picture Company, 150 East 14th street, New York City. 

Keystone Film Company, 150 East 14th street, New York City. 

The Thanhouser Company, New Rochelle, New York. 

The Universal Film Company, 1 Union Square, New York City. 

Of the above, Imp, Champion, Victor, Nestor, Rex, Eclair and Powers are dominated 
by the Universal, but scripts sent to the individual company’s editor will receive better 
and more prompt attention than if sent to the Universal script room, at least until the 
new editors and readers get things in better shape than Hal Reid teft. The Thanhouser 


company buys very few outside scripts. 
* * * 


Working Out the Idea. 

There was a time when writers were under the impression that all that was necessary 
to submit to the editor was the idea of a plot. Now, the proper preparation and elabora- 
tion seems necessary. And why not? No author would think of submitting a story to a 
magazine publisher in idea form only; it must be carefully told and written in proper 
form. The same thing with the photoplay script. When the idea presents itself it should 
be allowed to develop, in fact, it should be mightily encouraged. Not simply the idea, 
but the explanatory words of the author should go along. Be explicit. The author may 
see his story in one form and the editor in another. Let the editor know your view of 
the construction and acting out of the play. 

* * * 
A Round Table for Writers. 

Epes W. Sargent, of the Moving Picture World, photoplaywright and critic, wants 
all the writers to “get together” and through his medium, the World, is advocating the 
idea strongly. We endorse the plan; let’s “get together” for mutual good. A combina- 
tion of authors can do some very effective work and aid those who are wont to “fall 
out” of the game because of discouragement. We “boost” the “Round Table” plan. 
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DIXIE COMPTON (Universal), is the clever and popular leading lady of many 
Universal releases. She is both beautiful and accomplished, and from her earliest con- 
nection with the films has continued making friends on every hand. She long ago at- 
tained what seemed like perfection in her chosen calling, but still goes on improving. 


GEORGE PERIOLAT (American), would never be recognized in private life as 
the “old miner,” the “aged father,” or the “bearded hermit” of the American films for 
he is comparatively a young man to be playing “characters.” Today Mr. Perliolat is 
recognized as one of the foremost character men of the stage and his ability to assume 
roles of the most difficult sort is making him still more famous. Before beginning his 
picture work Mr. Periolat spent fourteen years on the legitimate stage and besides his 
work in repertoire appeared with such stars as William Gillette in “Secret Service,” 
with Julia Arthur, Otis Skinner in “Prince Otto,” Adelaide Thurston in “Polly Prim- 
rose,’ and with others. He also was at one time a member of the old Dearborn Stock 
Company of Chicago. 


EDGENA DeLESPINE (Reliance), appears in the Reliance films and will be quickly 
recognized as one of the most popular and well known actresses of-that-talented aggre- 
gation. She is an artiste to her fingertips and brings skill, beauty and ability to whatever 
role she is called upon to portray. All picture fans will acknowledge her as one of their 
favorites. 


WALLACE REID (Universal), has been responsible for many of the best known 
Bison and Imp dramas that have been thrown on the screen, for he is a skilled producer, 
though only twenty-three years of age. The son of the novelist, Hal Reid, born in St. 
Louis, educated at the New Jersey Military Academy, and graduated from an eastern 
college. Mr. Reid spent a part of the year 1909 near Cody, Wyoming, where he was 
engaged in surveying for the Shoshone Dam, In 1910 he engaged in newspaper work, 
was for a short time editor of the Motor Magazine, and then joined the Vitagraph Com- 
pany as leading man, to play opposite Turner, Storey and Baird. Later he joined his 
father with the Reliance Company, was associated with Otis Turner of the Imp Company, 
and went west to assist Mr. Turner in the production of the Bison films. 


MABEL NORMAND (Keystone), is the well known and popular leading woman of 
the new Keystone Company. With the assistance of Fred Mace, Mark Sennet and 
Ford Sterling, Miss Normand has made the Keystone films in a very short time one of 
the most popular brands on the screen. For years a Biograph player, Miss Normand 
brings a vast amount of experience to her work and this, together with the rare beauty 
she possesses, makes her one of the foremost leading women on the stage. 


DAVID V. WALL (Powers), has been in the picture game for five years and has 
played leads with the Edison, Vitagraph, Pathe, and several of the Independent companies 
before he finally signed a Powers contract. While with the Powers Company Mr. Wall 
has been an actor, producer and scenario writer. He is a “stock” actor of much experi- 
ence and was a member of the “Way Down East” company. He now appears under the 
direction of Mr. Matthews. Quiet and unassuming, he is extremely fond of his auto- 
mobile. 


ANNA LEHR (Majestic), is loved by all, wherever Majestic films are shown. For 
her grace, beauty and clever interpretation of roles of any sort go straight to the hearts 
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of any audience. The minute Miss Lehr’s face appears upon the screen the fans know 
they have a treat in store and watch her every movement as the plot develops. She is 
growing more and more popular as the months roll by. 


GERTRUDE ROBINSON (Reliance), the petite and graceful star of the Reliance 
films, numbers her admirers by the thousands. Her elf-life beauty, her grace and charm, 
her total unconsciousness of the camera make her one of the most pleasing personalities 
of screenland. We have used other pictures of her, but the one published this month 
presents her in still another pose. 


KING BAGGOT (Imp), Yes, girls, this is him—Him with a capital “H,” for we 
are in receipt of hundreds and hundreds of letters asking for Mr. Baggot’s picture “next 
month.” Judged by the letters, the verses and the tributes of various sorts that are 
paid him we feel quite safe in asserting that in Mr. Baggot the Imp Company possesses 
one of, if not the greatest, leading man in filmdom. King is a real actor, and in spite 
of the beautiful features which at once attract, does not in any sense depend on his 
looks for his popularity, for at almost a moment’s notice he can play any sort of role. 
As a director, too, he is without a peer. Long life to him. 


HARRY BENHAM (Thanhouser), is one of the best known Thanhouser players. 
He began his legitimate stage career with Henry W. Savage’s “Peggy From Paris,” and 
followed that by appearing in “The Sultan of Sulu,” “Woodland,” “Madame Sherry” and 
with Marie Cahill. Mr. Benham, since his connection with the Thanhouser Company, 
has added thousands of new friends to the host he formed while on the legitimate stage. 


MARGUERITA FISCHER (Universal), began her career with T. Daniel Frawley 
in Winnipeg, Canada, and soon was supporting Miss Grace George. In Chicago she 
obtained no little fame from her work in Joseph Medill Patterson’s sketch “By Products,” 
and then began picture work with the Selig Company. The American secured her 
services and then the Imp Company. At present she is appearing as leading woman in 
many Universal releases and her work is making her better and better known in filmdom. 


MIGNON ANDERSON (Thanhouser), dainty and demure, adds not a little to the 
attractiveness of the Thanhouser pictures. She appears in practically all of the big 
feature releases, appearing with both Mr. Cruze and Miss Snow, as well as playing 
leads in some of the regular releases. She has a host of admirers all over the country 
and is adding hundreds of others. 


BEBE (Gaumont), is the clever youngster you so frequently see in the Gaumont 
productions. While it is hard to obtain much data regarding his personality, on account 
of his work all being done in European studios, one can quickly note by the films them- 
selves that Master Bebe is a child of no few accomplishments, He certainly ranks well 
up among the child actors of the American studios and doubtless will grow even more 
clever as years of experience pass over his head. 

VICTORIA FORDE. (Universal), is known as “Vicky” among her more intimate 
iriends and has had a long and varied experience for one of so few summers. She 
began life as the daughter of talented Eugenie Forde, who gave her a sound dramatic 
training. Her first appearance was in child roles with John Drew and Margaret IIlington, 
appearing in “His House in Order.” Later she assisted Maxine Elliott in “Her Own 
Way” and was also with Chauncy Olcott for a season. She was engaged for the Eastern 
“Polly of the Circus” company, and was then engaged for picture work by the Biograph 
Company. From there she was drafted into the Nestor branch of the Universal and 
now appears most frequently in Bison dramas. 

E. LAMAR JOHNSTON (Eclair), will be instantly recognized as “that good- 
!ooking popular actor” whom so many have referred to in their queries regarding certain 
Eclair releases. He is one of the best known members of the Eclair Company, and has 
hosts of important roles to his credit. We understand he is now enroute to Oklahoma, 


where he, with others of the Eclair studio, are to stage pictures of western character 
on Pawnee Bill’s ranch. 
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DUTY AND THE MAN 


RELIANCE 


HEN MacGregor, chief of the 
W Canadian Royal Mounted, at- 

tends the wedding of Jess, the 
girl he loves, to another man, he writes 
in her album—and his message is this: 
“Follow your conscience—MacGregor.” 
Some years later, MacGregor sends young 
Phillip Steele after a man who attempted 
a murder and escaped. Steele sees a girl 
in the woods and noting her watching him 
he follows her to a hut in the woods where 
he is caught by three men. This woman 
is Jess and the arrested man her husband. 
She gives Steele the little page out of her 
album that MacGregor signed—“Follow 
your conscience.” Steele is placed in a large 
box and carried to the hut of the man 
who’s murder was attempted. Jess enters 
the hut and speaks so Phillip can hear her. 
She tells of her early life when this man 
insulted her—now her husband—to save 
her—fired the shot—and how she aided 


him to escape. All this Phillip hears 
through a hole in the box. And when she 
finishes her tale the man comes forward 
with a sneering laugh to catch her in his 
arms. She gets his gun and shoots him 
dead. Steele comes out of the box—looks 
at the girl—then at the slip he supposes to 
have come from MacGregor—follow your 
conscience! He thinks MacGregor meant 
him to do as his heart and conscience 
dictated. So he decides to help the girl 
and her husband. He helps them over the 
border, seeing them safely on their way. 
When he returns, the first thing MacGregor 
asks is “Did you get your man?” And 
Steele says No—taking out the slip and 
handing it to his chief. 

MacGregor sees what it is—and after 
hearing Steele’s story he realizes that the 
officer did the right thing—and he is glad 
to have preserved the happiness of the 
girl he loved many years before. 


BLACKENED HILLS 


AMERICAN 


over, whether we live in the 

crowded cities or in the silent fast- 
nesses of the mountains. Perhaps those 
that dwell far from the busy parts of trade 
feel the impulse of emotion stronger than 
their city brothers, because there is so little 
else in their lives. 

Up in the mountains lives a girl, hardly 
more than a child in years, who had excited 
the interest of two men, but from widely 
different motives. Jack Upham loved 


H UMAN nature is the same the world 





Martha Vail with an honest man’s affec- 
tion; Joe Canfield looked upon her with 
lust in his heart. Among the mountain 
folks lived Jenny Hart, a woman of un- 
restrained passions and whose heart was 
full of evil. Her intense nature had con- 
ceived a liking for Jack Upham and she 
was determined to win his love in return. 
Alone in one of the wildest canyons of the 
mountains lived an old woman, reputed to 
be a witch, who was shunned by the super- 
stitious mountain folks and feared because 
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ol her supposed supernatural powers. Be- 
cause of their attitude her heart was full 
of bitterness for all mankind. Destitute, 
she wanders from her cabin in search of 
food. She stops at the home of Jenny 
Hart, who in fear and fury drives her away 
with a rifle, and following her, she calls for 
the assistance of Joe Canfield, who 
threatens the old woman with violence if 
she loiters. At the home of Martha Vail 


she is given food and shelter and human. 


sympathy. Jack’s love for Martha is known 
to Jenny Hart and she plots with Joe to 
kidnap him and that with the rival out of 
the way she can secure his heart. The kid- 


lapping is successful and Jack is secured 
hand and foot and Joe goes to get Martha. 
She sees him coming and locking the door 
escapes through the window. Joe breaks 
in the door and finds her gone, but look- 


ing through the window sees her in the . 


distance and pursues her. In the meantime 
the witch has released Jack and he goes to 
the rescue of Martha. In order to stop Joe 
Canfield, the witch sets fire to the under- 
growth and soon an enormous fire protects 
the lovers from the plotters. They wander 
away in happiness, but in the morning 
Jenny von, upon Blackened Hills as a re- 
sult of her |sin. 


THE ELOPEMENT 


CRYSTAL 


ESSIE is in love with Jack. Father 
B dislikes Jack. Bessie and Jack plan 

to elope. Jack calls for Bessie with 
a ladder, which he places against the side 
of the house leading to her room, Father 
has locked Bessie in her room and taken 
her clothes from her. Father walks in the 
garden and sees Jack at the foot of the 
ladder. He mistakes him for a burglar. 
tle gets his revolver and chases him away. 
They run and Chester tries to climb a 
fence and father shoots at him hitting him 


in the arm. Father coming back deter- 
mines to disguise himself as Bessie and 
elope with Jack in her stead. Jack sends 
his friend Tom to bring Bessie to the 
minister’s and father goes with him. They 
arrive at the minister’s and have to wait 
for Jack, who has gone to a doctor to have 
his arm treated. They get ready to go 
through with the ceremony when father 
throws off his outer raiment and standing 
in his true light, throws consternation into 
the entire party. 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE FAKIR 


ECLAIR 


PART I. 


APTAIN SNEADE, of the British 
C Army, leading a battalion of soldiers 
through a Hindu village, finds the 
road obstructed by a fakir who is lying 
prostrate upon the ground. The captain 
orders him to move aside but the fakir re- 
mains deaf to the request. Exasperated, 
the soldier strikes him with his whip, com- 
pelling him to get out of the way, and the 
squad men disappear at a gallop. 
The little village is aroused—furious at 
the insult to the sacred person of their 


fakir they move threateningly in the direc- 
tion of the fast-disappearing soldiers. But 
the fakir appeases their wrath—tells them 
he will constitute himself his own avenger 
for the indignity put upon him. 

The fakir enters the Temple during 
prayers and relates to the priests the story 
of the outrage perpetrated upon his person 
by the British captain. They decide on a 
plan of vengeance 
terranean chamber underneath the Temple 
the sacred tiger of the tribe is guarded by 
two men whose faces are covered with im- 
penetrable black veils. A brief message 


In a sub- 
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order is given to them and the tiger is re- 
leased and follows his two guards. 

Captain Sneade and his wife have kissed 
their baby son good-night and have re- 
tired to the living room below for a brief 
rest. Suddenly the tiger is seen to bound 
into the child’s room, place himself like a 
sentinel on guard until the two guards have 
carried off the babe, then quietly follow 
them into the night. 

Hearing a noise above, the parents, 
startled, rush quickly up the stairs and find 
their baby gone. The captain dashes out 
in pursuit but soon loses the trail of the 
kidnappers. 

The child is brought to the fakir, who 
immediately coats its little body with a 
brown stain, making it look like a native. 
The following day the soldiers scour the 
country for the lost child but no white baby 
can be found anywhere. 

Time passes on the child is 
brought up in the service of the priests, in 
the Temple not far from his father’s home. 
Each morning he is taught to anoint his 
entire body with a perfumed herb-stain, 
believing, as he had been instructed, that 
he was thus performing a religious rite. He 
lives the life of a native and believes him- 
self a Hindu. 


PART II. 


Years go by Khemi, the stolen 
boy has been named, and he is now a grown 
young man. He is wandering about the 
woods one day and encounters Miss Aline, 
Captain Mulvaney’s daughter, who is 
gathering wild flowers. Seeing her attempt 
to reach some just at the edge of a dan- 
gerous precipice, the young man gallantly 
offers his assistance and procures them for 
her. 

The young woman has made a deep im- 
pression upon Khemi and he waits for 
her each day at a certain pass she goes 
through every morning and hands her a 
bouquet. A strong attachment springs up 
between the two young people—a bond 
which grows stronger and stronger and 
which is later subjected to a great trial. 

One afternoon, Aline’s father, while rid- 
ing with Colonel Sneade, espies his daugh- 
ter in a canoe with Khemi. The father 
is astounded—reproaches his daughter for 





her unseemly conduct with a Hindu and 
insists on her returning home. Alone with 
Khemi Colonel Sneade’s anger grows and 
furiously he turns and raises his whip 
to strike him. Is it the manner in which 
the young Hindu looks at him or is he 
stirred by the recollection of what the 
same gesture cost him twenty years ago? 
His hand is stayed and silently he walks 
away. 

Although Aline is forbidden to see Khemi 
any more she still finds his floral offering 
on her window-sill every morning. 

Khemi going through the forest one day 
perceives Aline, who seemingly having lost 
her way while on a hunt with some friends, 
is being pursued by a leopard. Khemi 
rushes after them. The young woman is 
just about able to reach the hunting lodge 
and shut herself up with the keeper; but 
the beast, thwarted, is furious—must have 
its prey and attempts to batter down the 
door of the little hut. Aline and the 
keeper hear the onslaught of the infuriated 
leopard and barely have time to barricade 
themselves in an adjoining room when the 
door crashes down and the beast bounds in. 

Khemi rushes after, throws himself upon 
the beast and after a terrific struggle is 
successful in getting the beast outside. Aline 
now comes to his rescue—she hands the 
young man her revolver, He fires at the 
leopard and wounds him mortally. The 
beast is about to crawl away and Khemi 
in an attempt to follow falls, exhausted 
after the fierce combat. With an effort he 
rises to his knees, takes a last shot at the 
retreating animal and kills it. 

The girl rushes out—the hunting party 
attracted by the shots hasten to the lodge. 
Khemi’s wounds are being washed and the 
startling discovery is made that the Hindu 
is in reality a white man. 

When the priests come to claim their 
own they are held up by the colonel—he 
suspects there is something wrong and with 
his revolver pointed at the head of the 
fakir insists on the truth and finally wrings 
from him the confession “Khemi is your 
own son—I stole him in revenge.” 

Khemi loses his Hindu name and Miss 
Aline Mulvaney is soon to be called Mrs. 
Sneade, Jr. 
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LOVE AND THE LAW. 


AMERICAN 


Mabel Trude and the honor conferred 

upon Allen by the community, electing 
him sheriff, aids him in pressing his suit. 
The engagement is announced and Allen 
is the happiest man in seven states. 

Tom Trude, the brother of Mabel, is a 
sort of shiftless fellow and is exceedingly 
unlucky at cards. It requires but little 
argument on the part of the acknowledged 
best man of the community to win Tom 
over to his gang, as he hopes to make good 
his losses at cards in some manner other 
than actual labor. The postoffice is held 
up and the sheriff called upon to bring 


J OHN ALLEN is in love with pretty 


the perpetraters to justice. A lively en- 
counter is followed by the escape and pur- 
suit of one of the men. The sheriff him- 
self takes up the chase and successfully 
runs down the man. To his consternation, 
it proves to be Mabel’s brother. He passes 
their home with the prisoner in tow. Mabel 
argues and pleads but to no avail and she 
finally plays her largest card—her love 
against his brother’s liberty. 

The mental struggle of the sheriff is in- 
tense but he wins and as he pockets the 
engagement ring returned by Mabel, he 
marches his prisoner off to jail. 


PEARI. WHITE IS FEATURED. 
Miss Pearl White, the popular star of Crystal films is being featured in one of 


the most beautiful posters ever made. 


It is the first five-colored poster of an individual 


performer that has been made and is a credit both to Miss White and to Crystal films. 
This poster can be used at any and all times by exhibitors showing this brand and any 
exhibitor in the United States and Canada desiring one can have one absolutely free of 


charge. 
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This department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Information as to matri- 
monial alliances and other guoty personal matters will not be answered. Addresses of companies will 
ri) 


not be furnished in this column. A list of all film makers will be eapeties on request to all who 


enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good faith. 
It will not be used. 


M. E. D., City unknown.—The part of Miss Taku in “Miss Taku of Tokio,” a 
Thanhouser release,.was taken by Miss Taku Takagi, a real Japanese girl employed by. 
the Thanhouser company. (2) Sarah Bernhardt did not play in the Gaumont film you 
refer to. She did star, however, in a motion picture production put on by the Famous 
Players Company. In this production she enacted the role of Queen Elizabeth in a film 
of the same title. (3) Mr. Mortimer in Reliance’s “Men Who Dare” was Harry Frazer. 


G. E. T. and G. E. M., Ft. Dodge, lowa.—The leading roles in Thanhouser’s “In 
a Garden” were played by James Cruze and Marguerite Snow. 


E. E. B., Ottumwa, lowa.—Helen Costello’s picture has never appeared in THE Puo- 
TOPLAY MAGAZINE, as she plays with one of the Licensed companies and our magazine 
is devoted exclusively to Independent pictures and players. 


Anna L., Chicago, Ill—James Cruze has had stage experience. He will be inter- 
viewed in some future number of this magazine. Yes, both he and Mr. Garwood take 
part in the film you mention. 


Miss Alice C., Central Park Ave., Chicago, IIl—Miss Marguerite Snow can be 
addressed care of the Thanhouser Contin’ New Rochelle, N. Y. The address of the 
Biograph Company is 11 E. 14th St., New York City. 


Inquisitive, Ashland, Wis.—No, we can’t tell you the exact age of little Marie Eline 
of the Thanhouser. Will say, though, that she often in the pictures looks a good deal 
older than she really is. Mignon Anderson’s husband in the picture “Please Help the 
Poor” (Thanhouser) was William Garwood. Harry Benham was the father in Than- 
houser’s “The Warning.” 


Thomas E. McA., Lynn, Mass.—Your best chance to sell civil war stories among 
the Independent manufacturers would be with either the Kay Bee, the Bison, the 
Broncho, or the western Nestor company, we believe. Western stories are purchased by 
all of the above named companies, also by the Powers and American companies. Reli- 
ance did a number of Northern, Canadian and lumber camp stories, some weeks ago. 
Perhaps they would take another. Costume plays are produced occasionally by nearly 
all the Independent companies. Try Reliance, Majestic or Imp companies. 


Runy R., Eau Claire, Wis.—An excellent picture of little Marie Eline of the Than- 
houser company was published in our November, 1912, issue, also one in the February, 
1912, issue. A copy of either month will be forwarded to your address for ten cents 
in stamps. 
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Louis J. L., Philadelphia, Pa—(1) George Gebhardt, we believe, is now with the 
western Pathe company, though the players shift about so much it is hard to keep accu- 
rate track of them. (2) Essanay is not an Independent but a Licensed company. (3) 
Warren Kerrigan and Pauline Bush are located with the American western company in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., while the Starbucks was produced by the American’s Chicago com- 
pany in this city. 


Mildred B., Marietta, Ga.—Just address your letter to the Question Box department, 
or Editor of the Question Box, PHoropLay Macazineg, Chicago, Ill., and they will reach 
the proper party. This lady is anxious to locate a cousin named Robert Goodman, who 
is playing with some motion picture company. Can anybody tell us his whereabouts? 
lf so we will supply her full address. 


Z. M. W., Chicago, lll—Yes, Jack Kerrigan, Warren Kerrigan, and J. W. Kerrigan 
are all one and the same person. Which one do you like best? 


Ethel I. C., Chicago, Ill—It’s you who are wrong, not us. Marion Leonard HAS 
left the Rex company. Several months ago, in fact. But we won't dispute the fact that 
you may still see her on the screen in Rex pictures. One of two causes is the reason. 
Kither the theater you are attending is running mighty old films, films made when Miss 
Leonard was still with the Rex company, or else you have seen one of the occasional 
pictures still being released in which Miss Leonard acted a long time ago, but which 
were held back until now. (2) Yes, indeed; lots of the Independent players subscribe 
to the magazine, all of the prominent ones and some who are not so well known. 


Trixie B., Vancouver, B. C—The little girl and boy you saw in the Powers picture 
were the famous “Matty and Early,” among the best known child actors on the stage. 
Yes, they are very clever. (2) We can’t advise you about Mr. Stanton. We're not very 
well posted regarding the Melies company, but we hadn’t heard of his joining the other 
company you named. (3) Marie Eline is no relation to James Cruze. (4) The girl in 
Victor’s “The Angel of the Studio” was Florence Lawrence. 


M. S., Troy, N. Y.—Yes, we have published pictures of most of the Imp players. 
Forward ten cents per copy for back numbers and we will forward you the ones con- 
taining the pictures of Baggot, Marguerite Fischer and other Imp players. Jane Fearn- 
ley’s picture we haven't published, but we expect to do so. Watch closely for it. 

Marguerite J., Indianapolis, Ind—The cast for Thanhouser’s “In Time of Peril’ is 
as follows: The girl, Mignon Anderson; her little brother, Marie Eline; the poor 
suitor, William Russell; the engineer, William Garwood. 


Two Kerrigan Admirers, Antioch, Ill—The American has three companies. Two 
are operating in and near Santa Barbara, Cal., while the third is located in Chicago. Mr. 
Kerrigan is with the original Santa Barbara company. 


Miss F. W., St. Joseph, Mich.—lIt’s hard to tell exactly who you mean, but we imagine 
you must refer to Phillips Smalley, who used to be with the Rex company, but is no 
longer acting in their productions. 
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Mabel H., San Francisco, Cal.—Foolish girl, take our advice and don’t bother the 
actor you’re “crazy about” with silly love notes. He wouldn’t admire you for it, and 
besides, how do you know he isn’t married? 


“Betty,” Pittsburgh, Pa—We find by the cast sheet that Jane Keckly played Mrs. 
Strong in Bison’s “The Arizona Land Swindle.” No, we have never published her picture. 
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Thomas D., St. Louis, Mo.—A feature film manufacturer might employ you to enact 
some such daredevil stunt as you describe for the motion pictures, but again he might 
not. Rodman Law, who works for different New York film companies, has already per- 
formed a still more sensational feat and they aren’t filming that sort of stuff every day. 


Isabel St. L., New Orleans, La.—Yes, we have no doubt the actor you mention would 
answer if you wrote to him, but do you think that necessary? We'll wager your mother 
doesn’t know you are thinking about such things. It isn’t very likely that he would 
assist you to get a job with his company. Better forget it. 


Frederick Z., Milwaukee, Wis.—Well, if you think it isn’t a job to answer all these 
queries, just come on and try it. The questions answered this month are only a small 
proportion of those received and you can bet your last cent every one of them are real. 
Next time you are in Chicago drop in and we'll show you some of the original letters. 
We imagined, however, you were from Wisconsin, not Missouri, but we stand pat on our 
offer to “show you,” if you insist. 


Mert M., Antigonish, N. S—(1) Chester Barnett is the actor you have seen playing 
opposite Pearl White in Crystal films. (2) Mary Pickford was last with the Biograph 
company. We understand she is no longer playing in any of the pictures. (3) Naughty, 
naughty! Don’t you know we never tell who’s married to who? (4) Both Marguerite 
Snow and Florence LaBadie are leading women of the Thanhouser company. (5) The 
British-American Film Company has, we understand, taken a great many pictures in 
Canada. Yes, any of the film manufacturers might if the picture required, make a trip 
to Canada for the purpose of taking films. (6) Jack Johnson appeared in motion pic- 
turn films—the pictures were taken at the ringside during one of his fights. 


Miss Esthyr R. G., Toledo, Ohio.—(1) Coventry in Thanhouser’s “Put Yourself in 
His Place” was played by William Thompson. (2) We don’t think you have seen the 
gentleman you mention in Thanhouser pictures. (3) In your question you have named 
the Thanhouser Twins. Why ask us their name, when you already know it? 


Miss Mae C., Dayton, Ohio.—No, Mary Pickford Moore is no longer with the Bio- 


graph company. We understand she has for the present given up picture acting alto- 
gether. 


Lawrence C., New York City.—The lady you admired in Majestic’s “Tree Imp” was 
Mabel Trunnelle, leading lady of the Majestic company. Yes, she is very pretty and 
you are only one of thousands who enjoy her work in the pictures. 


V. C. B., St. Paul, Minn.—The two girls in Essanay’s “From the Submerged” were 
Ruth Stonehouse and E. Dolores Cassinelli. (2) The leads in Lubin’s “Twixt Love and 
Ambition” were Ormi Hawley, Edwin August and Buster Johnson. (3) Vitagraph 
hasn’t answered. We'll try and reply to that next month. (4) “Miss Taku of Tokio” 


was played by a real Japanese actress employed by the Thanhouser company. Her name 
is Miss Taku Takagari. 


Jessalyn K., Toledo, Ohio.—See answer to Mae C., above, regarding Mary Pickford. 
(2) Lubin’s publicity man tells us they have no cast sheet of “The Senorita’s Butterfly,” 
as that picture was taken in the Far West and New York isn’t advised who played 
the leading parts in that production. Can any of our readers answer this query of 
Jessalyn’s? (3) No, Marguerite Snow is still with the Thanhouser company. You 
must have missed some of their recent releases. (4) Can’t tell you about Florence 
Lawrence just yet. She has left Victor. (5) Don’t know whether Harry Myers has a 
relative in your city or not. 


Miss De Graff, Billings, Mont—Pearl White plays “leads” in the Crystal produc- 
tions. No, she was not with Imp at the time you mention, 
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A. B. C., Charleston, W. Va.—In Thanhouser’s “Merchant of Venice” no outside 
players were used, Miss LaBadie playing “Portia.” You can get the information as to 
your other question direct from the company. 


John G., New York City—“His Wife” was a Licensed production, Lubin, and Edwih 
August took the title role. August is now with the Universal. 


Mrs. Mercer, Butler, Pa—The name of the “Thanhouser Kid” is Marie Eline. She 


has been with the company for quite a while. We do not know exact time. No, to 
other question. 


Photoplaywright, Jackson, Miss.—lf the characters of your play could talk, they 
would shock the Parisian demimondes, judging from the suggestive parts and action 


of the plot. The story is irredeemably bad; don’t offer it to any film company, for it 
will be rejected. 


Inquirer, Trenton, N. J—The Editor is published in your own state, at Ridgewood. 
Cannot answer other part of your inquiry. Write direct. 


Chaser, Chicago—You have the stories mixed. “Making an American Citizen” is a 
recent Solax production, and “A Citizen in the Making” was a Licensed release. Edison 
and Selig had similar releases. 


Writer, Janesville, Wis——-You are too late with your idea. Reliance has just re- 
leased “Old Mam’selle’s Secret” from the novel by Eugene Marlitt. It 1s m two reels. 
The other story you mention has been filmed by The American Film Company. 


Pugilist, Boston—Don’t see any chance of your “getting on” with any of the film 
producers in the capacity of “Film Bully,” but you might get a chance to keep curiosity 
seekers from the studio. Suppose you try that? 


Funny Man, Burlington, Vt—-We understand the Eastman Kodak Company holds 
patents covering the device you mention. Read trade journals for comment on Edi- 
son’s suit in United States Supreme Court. Your other questions are certainly funny, 
but they are out of our line, so we can’t satisfy you. Sorry. 


Exhibitor, Pittsburgh—The headquarters of the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League 
of America is 703 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. There is a branch in your city, get 
in touch with the officers there. 


Mamie B. B., Cincinnati—Hey! Hey! What are you trying to give us? Mabel 
Trunnelle never eloped with Owen Moore as far as we know. And as to Florence 
Lawrence being drowned in the Atlantic while “posing” for pictures you are wrong 
again. See a physician at once about your “hearing things.” 


Lillian B., Lima, O.—The plot of your story is not strong enough to carry its own 
weight for depiction throughout. The “leaders” are extremely weak; they don’t tell 
anything. Would advise your putting more action into it. 


Lydia Sample, Detroit—You have applied the proper technique to your story, but 
the latter is too weak in plot to warrant an editor’s acceptance. Reliance and Solax 


are in the market for that character of play, but it will have to be made stronger—much 
stronger. 


Tennesseean, Knoxville, Tenn—‘“The Vengeance of Egypt” is a Gaumont release, 
not Kalem. The Kalem Company, however, did release a play dealing with Egyptians. 
Write some reputable exchange in Cincinnati for the features you desire. 
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J. C. Bond, Atlanta, Ga.—“Hawkins Moves,” Powers; “The Hidden Witness,” 
Comet; “A Heart Reclaimed,” Rex; “Pals,” American; “The Face at the Window.” 
Can’t place other releases to which you refer; possibly you have the wrong titles or 
they are old releases. 


Hall Bros., Louisville, Ky—‘“Lights and Shadows of Chinatown” is put out by the 
New York Film Company. It is what is known as a feature production. Write the 
company for rights and terms. 


Mrs. P. R. W., Leadville, Colo.—Sorry if you feel peeved because we answered your 
inquiry so frankly. We simply told you the truth. We do not care to read manuscripts 
not typewritten. Our announcement in November and December numbers covered the 
matter of criticizing stories. 


Cub Reporter, Portland, Ore—yYour story, “The Vandals’ Plot,” is fairly well laid, 
but your “fades” and “visions” are unnecessary and really work against the story. Let 
the editor put in the “fades” and “visions.” He and the director know how to do it 
and when. 


Johnny, Hoboken, N. J—The Punch Company made its first release December 5th, 
being a split-reel subject, “Poor Finney” and “Oh, You Baby.” The Imp Company is 
still Independent, and quite likely to be for some time to come. Ask Rex Company 
direct for information, we can’t furnish it. 


Side Partner, Keokuk, Ia—By “cue” is meant the time when the piano player 
changes. Experienced players can handle most any picture music. Get a seat near a 
player and watch him. 


Estelle, Jamestown, N. Y.—Your idea of writing a scenario around Chautauqua 
scenes is a good one. You should get plenty of “atmosphere” there. You'll never learn 
how until you attempt the work. We shall be glad to aid you. 


C. H. F., New York City—We do not use stories from outside writers. Our film 
stories are written by our own staff of writers from synopses furnished by the various 
producers. No, we do not buy scenarios. 


Fanny, Toronto, Can.—Sure, American film companies will entertain manuscripts 
from Canada. Why not? Send ’em over, there is a demand for good material. 


Curious, Newport News—We do not place the actor, or leading man in the pro- 
duction you mention. G. M. Anderson is with a Licensed company, Essanay, of Chicago. 


Author, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—See answer to Cub reporter about the “fades” and 
“visions.” You can create a “vision” until it supplants the regular scene. As an 
amateur, you should try to work out your story without resorting to this form of 
picture. 


Miss Mary, Goshen, Ind.—We do not place the “Bronze Bride” with the company 
you mention. Florence Lawrence was with that company for some time, but we never 
heard of her as the “Bronze Bride.” Maybe you are thinking of a Broadway chorus. 


Trainer, Chicago—The Selig Company, of your city, has a menagerie of its own, 
and is the only concern of which we know that has. Call at the studio in person and 
talk with the director in charge. 


Dick Baxter, Cumberland, Md.—Believe you will have better success by writing and 
selling only the picture rights. Let the film company do as it pleases about the story 
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rights. Write Epes W. Sargent, Box 70, Madison Sq. Sta., New York City, and he 
will advise you about the copyright laws. 


Picture Fan, Pittsburgh—The New York Motion Picture Company, “Kay-Bee” films, 
released the war plays to which you refer, “The Sergeant’s Boy,” “On Secret Service” 
and “When Lee Surrenders.” “The Battle’ was a Biograph release of earlier in 1912. 


The Scribe, New York City—No, Joe Engel is not dead; he’s very much alive. Mark 


M. Dintenfass is financially interested in Champion Company. Thanhouser Company 
is controlled by Chicago people. 


Miss Elaine, Washington, D. C.—Your manuscript would make a better magazine 
story than a picture play, therefore, we suggest you rewrite it and submit to a pub- 


lisher instead of a film producer. We do not answer questions concerning personal 
habits of players. 


Old Writer, San Diego, Cal—Mack Sennett is director of the Keystone Company 


forces. Mr. Ince is with “Kay-Bee” and Ford is with Broncho. Hoadley is with 
Universal and Hadley with Majestic. 


Admirer, St. Louis—King Baggott was the parson in the Imp production of “The 


Parson and the Moonshiners.” Jane Fearnley played the sister. Shea was not in 
the cast. 


Maria Ludlow, Freeport, I1l1—The Solax Company is now located in its new studio 


at Ft. Lee, New Jersey. Send all scripts to that address. Gaumont is out of market. 
Submit your story to Eclair. 


Fayette, Uniontown, Pa—‘“Don Caesar De Bazan” was a two-reel Reliance release 


and “Hazel Kirke” was a two-reel production of the Majestic Company. Mabel Trunnelle 
took the role of “Hazel Kirke.” 


Operator, Topeka, Kas——Moving picture operators of all the large cities belong to 


the unions, or most of them do. Write Ralph Knaster, Moving Picture News, New 
York, for information. 


Amateur Author, Phoenix, Ariz—None of the film companies are in the market for 
costume plays from outside writers. Better stick to the “regular run” of plays. Ten 
dollars is about the worth of the story submitted. 


Sorehead, Toledo, O.—The editor who marked up your script so badly is no longer 
with that company and you are safe in submitting other stories, for the present editor 
was a “beginner” once and appreciates the amateur’s position. Try it again. 


Misfit, Buffalo, N. Y.—‘Sue” was a Champion release taken from the legitimate play 


by Hal Reid. Reid moves so much it is difficult to keep track of him. McCloskey is 
with Lubin. 


Mary’s Admirer, Chicago—Sure, Mary Pickford is married. In real life she is Mrs. 
Owen Moore, who is now with Victor. Yes, Mary has a sister playing in pictures. 


Tillie, Rapid City, S. D—Your manuscript will have to be submitted to us under 
our regular terms. Will advise you promptly and frankly. Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelope with story. 


Scribbler, Cleveland—It is easy to understand why two critics saw your story differ- 
ently. Two persons may witness an operatic production and they will have opposite 
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views as to its worth, yet both will cover important points. The fact that both of the 
critics agreed on most of the story’s features shows they were capable judges. 


Questioner, Seattle, Wash.—Dr. Gar El Hama was a three-reel feature of the Great 
Northern Film Company. It was produced abroad. 


Yama Yama Girl, Philadelphia—Please don’t ask us to answer personal questions 
about players; we can not do it. If you write them a personal letter and they see fit 


to respond, all right; but we don’t care to assume responsibility of replying regarding 
purely personal matters. ; 


Uncle Jim, Charleston, S. C—You can buy a small moving picture machine for use 
in the home. They cost from $25 to $100, according to size and value. You can’t use 
regular-sized reels. Special films are made. 


Reader, Paris, France—The Bioscope, London, W. England, will give you the in- 
formation desired. Send stamp for reply. No, to other question. 


Maud, Cleveland—“The Star of Bethlehem” would be the most appropriate mov- 
ing picture you could get for your Christmas entertainment. Go to the Lake Shore 


Film Exchange in your city and they will arrange the program for you, furnish machine, 
operator and films. 


Carrier, No., Sandusky, O.—Yes, the Universal puts out an Animated Weekly. It 
is independent of the Gaumont and Pathe weeklies. 


Miss Inquisitive, Bellows Falls, Vt—‘Frenzied Finance” is a Licensed production, 
produced in England by the Pathe Freres. “Vengeance” is an Independent picture, pro- 
duced by the Imp Company. No, both Licensed and Independent releases are not shown 
at the same theater anywhere. At least, not as far as we know. It is against the rules 
of the various exchanges. 


Happy Harry, Indianapolis—What do you want for a dollar? There is no editor 
or critic who would guarantee you would sell your script because he criticized it. There 
are some so-called “schools” that make the claim that your story would be immediately 
accepted after you follow their instructions—and pay $10 to $30—but no honest critic 
will do so, nor would he charge you more than $2 for the criticism. 


Theater Owner, Chicago—Write the Hardesty Manufacturing Company at Canal 
Dover, Ohio, for the information. 


“Billy’s” Admirer, New York City—You will have a chance to see “Billy” Quirk 
in Gem releases soon, for he has left Solax, and joined the Gem forces. Write Carl 
Leammle, of the Universal Company, for the information. 


Little Annie, Louisville, Ky.—You are mistaken about the Cincinnati picture theater. 
Try the Kinemacolor Company of America with your southern picture play. The subject 
you mentioned has been already discussed too much. Sorry. 


Operator Man, Youngstown, O.—The trouble is entirely in your projection. Don’t 
see how you can hold your job and be unable to know such things. Can’t enlighten you 
on other question. 


Would-Be Writer, Montreal, Can—The “sample scenario” you send is far from 
the required style. You have entirely forgotten the synopsis. Too many characters 
are used; they would be too hard to keep in mind. Would advise “cutting” scenes 
to about twenty-four, eliminating the unimportant parlor scenes. 
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William, Tulsa, Okla—The Irish plays you mention were all Licensed productions, 
put out by the Kalem Company. Imp released a St. Patrick’s day story last year. 


Matilda, Erie, Pa.—This magazine uses only Independent filmed stories. The price 


of the magazine is now $1.50 per year, postpaid. Send ten cents in stamps for October 
number, which contains a sample scenario. 


Y. O. U., Columbus, O.—Your story is too sordid for picture production. It might 


sell as a Cosmopolitan story, try it. No, no, no, to your personal question. We should 
say not. . y 


Dramatist, Cleveland—We cannot recommend the “school” in your city to which 
vou refer. If you take the advice of Epes W. Sargent and William Lord Wright regard- 
ing “schools” and “lessons” of the “college” and the Chicago and New York “associa- 
tions” you will save money. If you have absolutely no talent, and you are satisfied of 
it, why pay the “school” $15 for lessons? 


Scenario, Roxbury, Mass—We can supply either Sargent’s or Wright’s book on 
the photoplay for $1. The story submitted is only fair, but could be strengthened mate- 
rially. Typewrite your manuscripts before submitting. 


Performer, Norfolk, Va.—Frank Spellman’s indoor circus was never used by the 
Reliance for pictures. Selig has many animals. Don’t know who played lead in the 
play to which you refer; it was produced four years ago. 


Beautiful Lady, New York City—It takes more than beauty to “get on” with any of 
the film companies—it takes talent. You might call at the Eclair studio and discuss 
the other subject with the director and editor. 

Sure Thing, Brooklyn—You lose, Lilliam Graham and Ethel Conrad appeared in a 
skit, “The Shooting Stars,” at Hammersteins, but they never were in the pictures. They 
didn’t stay in vaudeville long. After the first appearance on the stage, they were “poor 
pullers” and they were dropped from the bill. 


Daisy Dell, Mexico City, Mex.—A photoplay form is simply the idea of telling the 
story in action instead of words. Dialogue is very seldom used, but may be resorted 


to as a climax or explanation. Put your name on the upper left hand corner, buf 
don’t set a price for your story. 


Little One, San Antonio, Tex.—Miss Florence Barker is one of the leading women 
of the Powers Company. She was formerly leading woman with the Biograph Com- 


pany. Ethel Grandin is with the New York Motion Picture Company, appearing in 
“Kay-Bee” releases. 


Mother, St. Louis—Clara Horton is the little girl appearing in Eclair releases. We 
do not place Bessie McCloud. Maybe we can tell you next month. 


Pastor, Boston—Yes, a large number of churches are using films in church and 
Sunday-school work. Most any first-class film exchange can furnish you with suitable 
plays. Rev. Herbert Jump, of the South Congregational Church, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, is the author of “The Religious Possibilities of the Motion Picture.” 


Kerry Gow, Salem, Mass.—Go way back and sit down. We don’t deal in second- 


hand pictures. You want to see a film exchange and get 90-day, commercial releases— 
they are cheap enough, 
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APPY New Year! : eee 

THE PuHoropLay MAGAZINE extends this greeting to all as old Father Time, 

star showman of them all, prepares to show his new film in twelve reels and 

three hundred and sixty-five scenes, the picture whose features none can foretell, but 

which we trust will mean for you no shadow or flicker of fear or worry, no sorrow or 
loss, no discontent or trouble. 


Instead we wish for you scenes of pure happiness and content, days bright with sun- 
shine, and glorious starlit nights, homes peaceful and prosperous, illumined by the love 
of gentle women and the sparkling laughter of happy children. 

As is the custom at this season of the year, we look back over the past twelve 
months, seek out the mistakes we may have made, the errors in judgment which now we 
can plainly see, but which before we scarcely understood, and pledge ourselves in the 
coming months of the new year to give you a better, bigger, more enjoyable and enter- 
taining magazine than ever before we have been able to compile. 

We have promised you new features, new departments, better stories and more of 
them in times past, and each time have been able to fulfill our promises to you. So now 
we expect soon to be able to announce still further improvements, all of which we feel 
quite sure will meet with your approval. 

The beginning of the new year seems to promise advancement in all branches of the 
cinematographic art, with more companies in the field, more popular stars upon the 
screen, better facilities with which to handle the negatives as they are produced, more 
capital behind the business, the end of the “patents” bugaboo that has held some manu- 
facturers in check, co-operation upon the part of the exhibitors, an added interest dis- 
played by the public and at the dawning of a new era of prosperity everything points 
toward the year-1913 being the banner year in the history of motion pictures. THe 
PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE, representing, as it does, all that is best and most uplifting on 
the Independent side, will chronicle the new achievements, keep you in close touch 
with the players of note, advise you of the new films, and reveal before your eyes the 
whole world of photoplay. 

We have during the last few months been able to aid many who are just beginning 
to try their genius as writers of scenarios and are in receipt of many letters of thanks 
and appreciation for the help thus given, but during the coming year we hope to aid still 
other thousands, to make our publication a recognized medium which no scenario writer 
can do without. With more companies in the field and more scenarios being needed, 


we feel sure we can give even more assistance than ever before, and that the help thus 
given will aid even more of you to success. - 


Therefore, wishing you one and all the very utmost that you desire, we will close 
our little chat this month by again wishing you 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT IT 


ak me the most enjoyable department of your magazine, outside of the pages 
devoted to interviews with the players and the data in regard to their previous 

activities on the stage, which you print under the caption ‘Players’ Personali- 
ties,’ is the ‘What They Think About It’ Department,” writes Mrs. R. J. Aldrich of 
Boise City. 

“In that collection of comments, boosts, tributes, and verses, I find the greatest sort 
of enjoyment. It tells me not what the theatrical world, the experienced critics of the 
pictures, or the publicity men of the various companies think about the players, but what 
the common people, like you and I, who support the picture theaters of the country 


by their patronage, think about it. It is real, not fictitious. It is an honest opinion or 


tribute, not a boost inspired by the dollars and cents viewpoint, and so I think must be 


wonderfully interesting reading for the players themselves. They must enjoy seeing 


what a firm hold they are gaining in the hearts of the masses, how their brief hour 
before the camera gives hours and hours of after pleasure to the poor people, whose only 
source of entertainment is the picture theater, and that the only place where they can 
see and enjoy the work of real artists of the mimic world. They are too poor to pay 
a dollar and a half for a seat in some big downtown playhouse, but they can see just 
as good or better acting for five or ten cents in their neighborhood picture theater. Is it 
any wonder, then, that such a department as you are conducting each month in your 
magazine should prove entertaining and interesting?” 


The above letter, only a portion of which we have quoted, opened our eyes as they 
had never been opened before to the really wonderful achievements of the pictures. We 
are more than glad that we have given space to such a department now that we begin 


to realize how much it is really being enjoyed. Such letters as the above give us new 


energy, new strength and new aspirations. We shall aim more than ever to see that 


this department remains a permanent feature of the magazine and will hope that our 
readers will continue to contribute to it as they have in the past. 


It is really YOUR 
department. 


It is your contributions which make it up, and your thoughts which are 
expressed. Remember that Mrs. Aldrich is only one of thousands who are reading your 
expressions regarding the ability of this or that player, and we want to have you help 


us make this department even more enjoyable to all of those who look for it particularly 
each month. 


Now for the letters: 


llorence LaBadie is the first player to merit approval this month. 


M. Eleanor D., 
of Pullman, IIL, sent in this verse dedicated to her: 


The Thanhouser Company’s my special delight, 
In hopes of seeing it I go every night. 

I like Mignon Anderson, Jean Darnell, 

I like every one of them all real well; 

But sweetest by far, I think you can guess, 


Is Florence La Badie, she’s queen—no less. 
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Marguerite Snow, another Thanhouser actress, comes in for the next “boost” from 
“Chicago Moving Picture Fan,” who writes: ; 


I have read your magazine from February to December and think it is 
fine. In the first issue there was an interview in your magazine and one in 
the last with “Charming Marguerite Snow,” and I am sure her admirers are 
very much pleased. I would like to give my opinion on several well-known 
players: 


Little Helen Badgely, ‘‘The Kidlet,” and Marie Eline, “‘The Kid,” in 
Thanhouser films are certainly the greatest of child actresses. The baby goes 
right through her parts without looking at the camera once, which is more than 
many players themselves do. 

My one wish is to see Miss Marguerite Snow one of the first ten in the 
closing of the Popularity Contest, as I think she is the most talented young 
lady in the films. Her acting in “Lucille” was, without a doubt, the best 
acting done in any film outside of a “Bernhardt.’”’ I enclose the little verse 
done on the spur of the moment. I know it’s awful, but I’m not gifted with 
the power to write a beautiful poem about my ‘“‘favorite’’: 

You may rave about your Charming Flo and “petite Marie Eline,” 

But one for me is Marguerite Snow, I think she is divine. 


Mrs. Oliver B. C., of Milwaukee, likes Marguerite Snow too, but is generous enough 
to want to divide her votes in the Popularity Contest. She says: 


The first PHorortay that I bought a few months ago pleased me so much 
that I sent for all the back numbers. They all arrived in due time and I enjoy 
looking them over. I can hardly wait for the new book to appear, so eager 
am I to get it. 

Enclosed please find votes for Miss Margaret Snow. She is my favorite. 
But I do not want to show too great a partiality, so my following letters will 
contain votes for others that I like. 


Morris B. of New York City wants to give all his votes to King Baggot of the 
Imp company. He sends in a subscription and this letter: 


Enclosed please find $1.50 in stamps, for which enter me on your list of 
subscribers. Up to the present I have been buying your esteemed magazine 
every month, but lately, when the newsdealer tells me, ‘‘Sorry, just sold last 
copy,” I feel lonely all through the whole month; so to make sure that I get 
Tue PHoTOPLAY magazine every month without fail, I have sent the above 
amount. 

The enclosed votes are all for the great King Baggot of Imp. films, and 
hope him the best of success. 

And to you, King Baggot, if I had a thousand more votes to give, I would 
give them all to you. 


A poem published a few weeks ago by G. M. draws an answer this month from 
I. M. P. of Chicago, who sends in these verses: 


AN ANSWER TO “G, M.” BY “I. M. P.” 
Somebody would be happy in sweet 
Pauline’s shoes; 
Would J were Kerrigan, the man who 
Loves and wooes! 


Somebody longs to be with Pauline’s 
Luck supplied; 

But to my mind the luck is on the 
Other side. 


(Continued on page 128.) 
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CONSIDER THIS EX1/,| 


ERE are at present about 500,000 persons submitting 
picture plots to the various film manufacturers of the 

United States. Out of these thousands of manuscripts 
submitted, less than two per cent are classed as avail- 
able. Just think of it, less than 10,000 acceptable 
stories out of half a million. What’s the reason? 
Simply because the submitted plays lack the required 
technique in preparation; while the play may be an ap- 
pealing one, it may be constructed in such a manner as 
: to make it too expensive to produce; or it may require 
WY) too much time to revamp it; it may be undesirable for 
many other reasons and the editors have not the time to point out to 
each individual the defects and faults of the work, although they would 
like to do so. Within the last three months editors and directors 
have been compelled to write many of their own plays and have had to 
resort to the reproduction of plays “‘staged’’ two and three years ago in 
some instances. The demand for clean, wholesome plays is increasing. 


The Pay Is Worth the Effort 


Only an experienced photoplaywright, critic and editor can honestly and in- 
telligently place thé inexperienced writer in the proper channel. We want to 
educate the new writers and the ‘‘ near good”’ authors. 
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We Can Do It at a Minimum Cost 


We cater to the Independent Film Makers only ; the Independent manufacturer 
pays as good prices and in many instances better, than the Licensed producer; they 
employ the most capable editors and directors obtainable. These Independent 
editors welcome criticized stories as it lessens their work and makes it possible to x 
render quicker service on available manuscripts; they save time and dollars and, 
therefore, they can afford to pay still better prices for picture plots. 


The PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 
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Our Great 
Offer 











rate of $1.00 each. 


WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE at 
$1.50 we will criticize and revise, clearly 
and frankly, one photoplay manuscript. 
Tell you if it can be made salable, and 
how to make it so and where to sell it. 


We will give you advice through the photoplaywright department of 
the magazine for one year on any point pertaining to picture plots. 
In addition each subscriber will have the privilege of submitting 
other manuscripts to us for criticism and revision during the year at a 


What $2.50 Will Do 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS will bring the best moving picture 
magazine in the United States right to your door for one year; will make it possible 
for you to make $25.00 to $100.00 out of your ideas by criticizing and revising 
two motion picture photoplays; open the door of opportunity to you so that 
4 you can write and sell your plots instead of having your manuscripts returned. 
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~ Manuscript Department 


$608 South Dearborn St., 


Money and Ability 


Two dollars and fifty cents expended for knowl- 
edge of writing moving picture plays will be the 
means of —— your ability. That is all that is 
necessary; there need be no further expense. If you 
have the talent it will be worth hundreds of times 
$2.50. If you haven't, $2.50 expended in accepting 
this offer will save you many dollars in preparation of 
manuscripts, postage, worry. Don't waste your time 
writing plays that are bound to be returned; don’t 
spend more than $2.50 to find out if you have the 
ability to write them successfully. 


Take Time By The 


Forelock 


Send in your subscription together with your manuscripts. 





The Writers’ Opportunity 


How to Write Moving Picture 
Plots. Pay is Good; Demand Big 








A New York Editor says:—‘“‘In reading scores of 
manuscripts each week, an editor findsmany writers 
whose work would improve 100 per cent withslight 
suggestions from one who knows. We welcome 
plots that have been looked over by one capable of 
advising the author; we prefer them to — hun- 
dreds we have to ‘weed’ out to get the few good ones” 


(This Editor's name furnished on application.) 
KNOW HOW AT A MINIMUM COST 


The Photoplay Magazine 


Exploiting Independent Motion Pictures Only 














CHICAGO, LL. | 


When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 
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Somebouy envies Pauline what the 
Play commands; 

I envy Kerrigan his chance to 
Touch her hands. 


Somebody would rejoice to be in 
Pauline’s place; 

I vainly long for Warren’s chance to 
Kiss her face. 


Why hearts do sigh for Warren is not 
Hard to see; 
But ‘tis for sweet Pauline ‘‘I’d lay me 
Down and dee.” 
And I’m a girl at that! But that’s the way I feel about it. 


Another of the Thanhouser players is a favorite with Mrs. E. R. W. of Coshocton, 
Ohio, who writes: 


Please credit the enclosed votes to Marguerite Snow, the incomparable. 
Always wishing the “Photoplay Magazine” the best of success. 


M. E. V. not only enjoys the acting of the players, but also the magazine which 
publishes their photographs and stories of the films in which they appear. Though it 
may sound too much like “tooting our own horn,” we give space to the verses of appre 
ciation sent in: 

“Of all magazines 
That do deserve credit 
Is the new ‘Photoplay.’ 
I say, ‘Have you read it’? 


It is seven by nine, 
And full of delight. 

I sit down and read it 
Most every night. 


It tells about pictures 
We see on the screen, 
Of everyone’s Hero 
And everyone’s Queen. 


I do wish they’d publish 
At least one a week. 

Now, who will propose this? 
(I haven’t the cheek.) 


If you love an actor 
Or any actress, 
Subscribe for this book, 
It will bring ‘all’ success.” 


“Marjorie” of Hightstowne,N. J., evidently missed our September, 1912, issue, in 
which appeared a picture of William Garwood of the Thanhouser company, for she says: 


Kindly publish a photograph. of William Garwood of “The Thanhouser” 
company of New Rochelle. Also say for me there is not one actor to compare 
with William Garwood in motion picture fame, and the “Thanhouser” pictures 
have no equal. 
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BOOST YOUR FAVORITE 


Contest Closes February 12, 1913 


How does your favorite stand in our Popularity contest ? 
Do you realize the time is now getting short ? 
- Just a little more than a month and some lucky player will be proclaimed the most popu- 
lar in all screendom. 
_ Will this FAVORITE be YOUR FAVORITE? Would you not like to be instrumental 
in according that distinction and honor to the victor ? 
The contest is getting warm. There is keen competition for first place on the list. Per- 
haps it will only take a twenty-vote coupon to name the winner. 
_At this stage in the game a year’s subscription will do wonders. One year’s subscription 
entitles you to 600 votes and those votes may swing the whole result. 


In the table of standings in this issue notice the fight being waged for the topliners. Give 
your favorite a boost. 


VOTE VOTE VOTE 





For one six months’ subscription at...¥..............002. 2000s $ .75 we give you 300 votes 
Be ie 6 nin 06 sth end nncesdscsecceses 1.50 a “4 
‘* two years’ or two one year’s subscriptions at............... 2.75 % 1400 ‘“ 
‘‘ three years’ or three one year’s subscriptions at............ 4.00 = 2000 ‘ 
‘“* four years’ or four one year’s subscriptions at.............. 5.25 ." 2600 ‘ 
‘five years’ or five one year’s subscriptions at............... 6.00 3500 “ 
‘“* ten years’ or ten one year’s subscriptions at................ 12.00 4 7000 “ 


If you are really anxious to have your favorite actor or actress receive a tribute from us at 
the close of the contest, get busy now among your friends and send in just as many subscrip- 
tions as you can secure. Remember, the money must accompany your order and the names of 
those to whom the magazine is to be sent must be written very plainly so there will be no 
chance for a mistake to occur. Clip the coupon now and fill it in just as soon as you land the 
subscriptions. Think how happy your friends will be to receive a year’s subscription to this 
magazine and how substantial a boost the votes will give your favorite actor or actress. In 
case of a tie vote the prizes will be duplicated. 





THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find $........ for which enter my subscription for 


your magazine for............ year. I desire to cast............ votes 
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The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players’ Contest 
20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes 20 Votes 


For 
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Cora W. of Detroit, Mich., an ardent admirer of THe PHotoptay Macazine, has 
this to say of her favorite actor: 


Enclosed you will find my votes for my favorite actor, Mr. King Baggot 
of the I. M. P. Co. Please count them in his favor for me. He has long 
been my favorite actor. I do not think there is any part that he undertakes, 
either light or heavy work, but that he acts his part fine and always with ease. 
Hoping this letter will be in his favor and help him to get in the lead. 


I remain, a fan both for King and the PHotopray MAGAzINE. 


This little poem speaks for itself, we believe: 


TO PAULINE BUSH. 

I love a girl in picturedom, and in my heart of hearts 

She reigns as Queen. 
But, ah! Woe’s me! The lofty mountains intervene, 

And many a dusty mile of dreary plain, 

Between my love and me; but on the screen, 

Where dimness hides my yearning gaze, I see her there; 
Her high-bred face, her lovely eyes, her soft dark hair. 

Oh, beauty rare! 


If kindly Mother Nature had but made me Knight, 
To do or dare: 
No lofty mountains, though they reached the sky, 
No lengthening miles of dusty plain, 
Could cow a bold Knight-Errant such as I 
Would be. Straightway I’d seek that dainty prison where 
My heart forever captive lies in her sweet care! 


My Ladye Fayre! 


E, A. T. of Birmingham, Ala., picks no special favorite, but is strong for the whole 
bunch of “Flying A” players. She breaks into verse thusly: 


Here’s to Jack Richardson, as a villain he is simply grand, 

And Marshall Neilan has made a hit all through old Dixie Land. 
Pauline Bush and Jessalyn Van Trump, they are the finest yet, 
And Miss Lester, she is great, you can bet. 

But here’s to Jack Kerrigan, whose hand I’d like to shake, 


For he is my favorite, of that there’s no mistake. 


Another Baggot admirer is Gladys E. G. of Union Course, Long Island, who writes: 


Enclosed please find 40 votes for my favorite, King Baggot of the “Imp. 
Co.” He is the most charming and pleasant looking actor on the screens. And 
I sincerely hope he wins. 


“Dixie” thinks Warren Kerrigan a splendid actor and also a wise man. Just read 
why Dixie thinks him wise, girls; and then tell us what you think: 


The enclosed votes are for Warren Kerrigan, not only because I consider 
him an excellent actor, but in appreciation of his dislike for girls. Really, he 
does’nt know how wise he is. 

Your magazine is very entertaining. I would certainly subscribe, but I am 
a convent girl. 














MAJESTIC COMEDIES 


ARE FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


BUT HERE IS A LETTER ABOUT 


A “MAJESTIC” DRAMA 


CITY SQUARE THEATRE, Atlantic City, N.J. 


The Majestic Motion Picture Co. 
540 West 21st St., N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Allow me to congratulate you most heartily 
upon your two reel feature ‘‘Hazel Kirke’. It surely does 
you credit, excellent photography, beautiful staging and 
first class acting. Very truly yours 

(signed) Mgr. 


INSIST UPON BOTH MAJESTIC RELEASES 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR RECORD 


‘‘PHILLIP STEELE” “THELMA” “CALEB WEST” 


“CUY “MEN 
MANNERING’’ Wednesday Dec. 18th WHO DARE’: 
A STUPENDOUS PRODUCTION OF 


“THE FIRES OF CONSCIENCE”: 


RELIANCE. 


BY MARION BROOKS 
“DON IN TWO REELS “OLD 
CAESAR AND 51 SCENES MAM’SELLE’S 
DE BAZAN” SECRET” 


All acknowledged artistic triumphs and sure box-office successes 





. 





Become a Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most lucrative and enjoyable 
of professions. Write for free particulars 


The P. A. Booking Agency, Ashland, Ohio 


Machines—Supplies—Repair: 
Modern Shop and best Picture Machine Repair Me 


in the country. We guarantee you Prompt service an' 
complete satisfactidn. 


We sell everything for the Picture Show. 

Second Hand Machines bought and sold. 
CHICAGO MOVING PICTURE SUPPLY COMPAN’ 
107 N. DEARBORN ST. - - CHICAGO, ILL 























SAVE YOUR DIMES 


Lucky Horseshoe Bank will doit. Smalle: 
bank inthe world. Carried in pocket or wor 


The EKR=-Z SLIDE 








MAKE THEM YOURSELF 
Clear as Glass—Will Outlast Glass 


You can write or print on them as easily as on a sheet of 
writing paper. Ask your film exchange for them or write to 


BATTERSHALL & OLESON, 39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








as watch charm or locket. Holds ten dimes- 

} tenth dime opensit. Great novelty. Pric 
nickel plated 10c; gold plated 25c. Sent pr 
paid. Agents wanted; exclusive territory. 


Address LUCKY HORSESHOE BAN 
Room 801, Flatiron Bldg., New Yor! 





When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 
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Miss F. J. of Brooklyn, N. Y., isn’t satisfied by boosting merely one actor in verse, 
but sends in two verses, both for Thanhouser players. Here they are: 


The brown-eyed actor by the name of Cruze, 
Is the very one that seerms to amuse; 

Ile is my favorite one, you know, 

And acts very well with Marguerite Snow. 


There is a girl in the picture show, 
Her name I know is Marguerite Snow, 
She is witty, 
Also very pretty, 
My favorite girl from the picture show. 


The M. P. Girls Club of Coshocton, Ohio, are responsible for the following lines 
to Marguerite Snow: 


We are a club and are sending the enclosed coupons for our favorite, Miss 
Marguerite Snow. We were much disappointed to find that she was behind in 
the contest, but hope she will soon lead. 

We are also sending you a poem in honor of our favorite: 


Of all the moving picture girls, 

The one that we like best, 

Is the one that played the leading role, 
In that great play named Jess. 


Her hair is of a blackbird’s hue, 

She has such beautiful eyes, 

She is the queen of the picture screen, 
’Tis her we idolize. 


She plays opposite the handsome James Cruze, 
And I guess that you all know 

That our favorite of the picture screen 

Is beautiful Marguerite Snow. 


P. T. M. of Olympia, Wash., chooses Mary Pickford, formerly of the Biograph 
company, for his favorite, saying: 


Enclosed please find votes for Mary Pickford. I think she is the sweetest 
of all the motion picture actresses. 


Mignon Anderson, another pretty Thanhouser star, is always a favorite with Mrs. 
Olive B. C., of Milwaukee, Wis., who writes: 


Please give these votes to Mignon Anderson. Words cannot express the 
fun she affords me. 


Do you remember the Clever verses published last month from the pen of M. E. V. 
of St. Louis? Well, this month, just to prove that she can do still better, this lady has 
sent in a whole alphabet in verse. Here it is: 


A is for ‘‘August,’”’ Edwin, my boy. 
When you’re on the screen 
My heart beats with joy. 

B is for “Baggott.” He sure is a King. 
Now, who is the lucky one 
Wearing his band ring? 

C is for “Cruze,” Jimmie, my dear. 
lf ’twould do any good 
I'd propose this year. 




















Ornamental Theatres 
Plaster Relief Decorations 


THEATRES DESIGNED EVERYWHERE 
Write for Illustrated Theatre Catalog. Send us Sizes of Theatre for Special Designs 


THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO. 


| | 2549 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Premier Picture 


is the picture that is CONSISTENTLY good in story, production AND 
photography. It is the “sure-fire” film—strong in ALL departments. Dis- 
criminating photofans anywhere will tell you that such a film 


Is the Thanhouser 


or the Independent theatre man in your town will so say. Or if he isn’t 
showing Thanhouser Film, ask him to TRY it. Remember he is the public’s 
servant and will heed the suggestion of you, who are of the public. 


Simply Ask for It 


When Writing Advertisers, Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 
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’ D is for “Dwan,” Allan, you know, 


When he’s on the screen 





I enjoy the show. 
E is for “Everyone,” Both gréat and small, 
For I haven’t room 
In my poem for all 
F is for “Fred.” Mace is his last name, 
As a first-class detective 
He has won great fame. 
G is for “Garwood.” Oh! my dear Billy, 
I’m so much in love 
That I’m actually silly. 
H is for “Hopkins,” Jack, my boy, 
You’re quite some actor, 
I wish you much joy. 
I is for {‘Ince,’’ Ralph as Abe Lincoln, 
And Thomas, his brother, 
They’ve both set me thinkin’. 
J is for ‘‘Jack”” Richardson (what a name), 
Still I would gladly 
Share your fame. 
K is for “Kerrigan.” Jack, you’re just grand, . 
Please accept and I’ll send you 
My heart and my hand. 
L is for “Lockwood,” For you I have tarried. 
Now, don’t disappoint me, 
And say you are married. 
M is for “Moore.” My own dear Owen, 7 





To you, loved one, 
My heart has flown. 


N is for “Nestor.” Whose actors are fine, ¢ 
Though the pictures are all “4 
In the cowboy line. 

O is for “Osborne,” Who seldom we see, : : 


He’s a Nestor actor, 
Just as nice as can be. 
P is for “Prior,” Who plays with Maybelle. 
When they’re on the screen ? 
I just want to yell. ; . 
Q is for “Quirk.” Yes, Billy Quirk, 
He’s fond of acting 
And never will shirk. 
R is for “I-ussel.” Here’s one more Bill, ‘. 
If they run short of actors, 
Any place he will fill. 
S is for “‘Solax.” A film of renown. 
I do wish the actors 
Themselves were in town. 
T is for “Thompson.” David’s the man, 
Who is known to every 
M. P. fan. 
U is for “Universal” Films of delight. 
I should like to see one - 
Every night. 




















Sn“ 








A man or woman, all or spare time, to 
secure information for us. Work at 
home or travel. Experience not neces- 
sary. Nothing to sell GOOD PAY. 
Send stamp for particulars. Address 
M.S. 1. A., 550 L Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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V is for “Victor,” A company new. 
I enjoy all their pictures, 
Now, tell me, “Do you’’? 

W is for “Walthall.” A Biograph leader. 
Vote for him if you are 
A Photoplay reader. 

X is “Unknown.” It’s a great big puzzle, 
I have thought ’till I’m mad, 
Now I need a muzzle. 

Y and Z. You'll admit I had best let alone. 
For one in a fit 


Cannot write a poem. 


Anna M. Bansinger of we won’t say what city, indites these lines to clever Florence 
LaBadie: 


Vision fairest, 
Beauty rarest, 

Listen to my love plaint, true. 
“Hearts gone straying, 
Can’t help saying, 

Must have gone straight to you.” 


Sweetest fairy, 
Dainty, airy, 
You can count the hearts by scores, 
Your charms find them, 
Quick they bind them, 
Keep them, yours, forever more. 


Lassie dearest, 

You’re the queerest, 
Won’t give us a moment’s rest; 

Your eyes haunt us, 

Sweet smiles taunt us, 
Saying, “Yes, I want the best.” 


In the night, dear, 
And when it’s light, dear, 
And your “shadow self” I view. 
A grateful feeling 
Comes a-stealing 
O’er my heart, in thanks to you. 


“For the happiness you give, 
Ever happy may you live.” 


The Moving Picture Club of Toledo, Ohio, put their heads together and inscribed 
these lines to a screen favorite. Guess the first letters of each line tell clearly enough 
who this favorite is without our calling attention to the fact: 


Were it not for Warren of the “Flying A’”’ 
All would leave the “Movies” some day; 
Riches and happiness we are sure 

Remind him of hearts that are pure; 

Every one raves over G. M. A. of the Essanay, 
Now give me Jack W. of the “Flying A.” 
Kindness and love fills his big heart, 

Everyone thinks he is a figure of art. 

Readily we see the Richardson, altho’ neat, 
Reminds us not of Kerrigan so sweet. 


























ON'T — fi 
2! TOENTER ANY °® 
THEATRE that Advertises an 
ECLAIR Photoplay. Depend 
upon it, they are always GOOD 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


ECLAIR FILM COMPANY 


225-7 West 42nd Street, New York City 



































Te Moving Picture News 








EDITOR: ALFRED V.SAUNDERS (20 YEARS EXPERT IN CINEMATOGRAPHY) — 





The Only Paper in the Industry not Owned or Controlled by a Manufacturer or Distributor of Films or Supplies 





EACH ISSUE CONTAINS 

A SCENARIO PAGE by Wm. LorD WRIGHT 
TopicaL TaLKs by Miss M. I. MAcDoNALp 
A WEEKLY Story by Miss VIRGINIA WEST 
OPERATOR’S PAGE by JAMES GIRVAN 


Subscription $2.00 per year Sample Copy, 5 cents 


Includes The Art of Scenario Writing by WM. LORD WRIGHT 
[The original work copied by every school or writer in the country] 


CINEMATOGRAPH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 WEST 13TH STREET : NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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I would love to some of these days 

Go and see for myself just how he plays, 
And I hope you all will admire Warren K., 
Now the most wonderful player of the day. 





“The Thanhouser Kid” inspired William T. H. of Chicago to write these verses, 
which he has dedicated “To Sweet Marie”: 


The films that cheer, but do not inebriate, 
Are the ones I like best—both early and late. 
But, whatever the film that depicts the story, 
To see a child in it is my greatest glory. 


Man, at his best, is not any too good— 
But, catch him in his very worst mood, 
And show him a child in a photoplay— 
His anger swiftly fades away. 


If the child is abused—not treated right, 

His anger returns—he’s ready to fight; 

His manhood is aroused—if it caused his death 
He would protect the little one to his last breath. 


The little one’s troubles are over, at last— 

A good home is provided—forgets the past; 

The child’s contented, happiness is surely enough 
To calm anyone’s anger—however rough. 


One photoplay child—her acting is fine— 

I give all my votes to this little queen. 

Pile up a big vote—you’ll be glad you did— 
For Marie Eline, ‘‘The Thanhouser Kid.” 








HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


UST another month left in which to get in your votes for your favorites, so if you want 

J the player you are boosting to win, you'll have to rush in whatever votes you may 

be holding back. Remember the coupons in this month’s issue and the ones to be pub- 

lished in our February number are the last ones ycu can secure, so don’t wait too long. 

Remember, also, no votes will be counted which are mailed after noon on February 12th, 
-1913. Here’s the standing of the players the day this form went to press: 














Warren Kerrigan (American)....... 140,169 Marie Eline (Thanhouser).......... 93,490 
King Baggot (Imp.)................ 132,320 Florence LaBadie (Thanhouser)..... 88,480 
James Cruze (Thanhouser)......... 101,320 Margaret Snow (Thanhouser)....... 79,229 
Florence Lawrence................. 99,007 Pauline Bush (American)........... 61,460 
Mary V. Hall (Universal)........... ee eT ee 58,620 


There are probably lots of votes being held back and the votes that will arrive before 
this edition gets onto the newsstands will undoubtedly have changed the above standing a 
good deal. Get busy now and send along every vote you're going to cast. 











Vote Now Vote Early Vote Often Get Your Friends to Vote 
Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Players Contest 4? 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 1132, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
: 
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Films Par Excellence 


THE COMET 


Released Every MONDAY and SATURDAY 


- a. "oats 











Leading Independent 
American Film Makers. 


The Finest Photography, 
The Best of Stage Set- 


tings, The Perfection of 
Acting. 


Watch for future announcements of special 
features. ‘They will eclipse all previous efforts. 


Every “photofan” should insist on seeing two 
“Comets each week. 


Every exhibitor should demand of his “Ex- 


change’ that he receive two Comets’ weekly. 











COMET FILM COMPANY 


344-346 East 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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DON’T! 
DON’T! 
DON’T! 
Fail to Read This 


T means money in your pocket. Now, honestly, don’t you 








spend a lot of waste time which could be put to profit- 
able advantage ? If you are not a subscriber to this 
magazine, why not become one at our expense? You have 
quite a few friends who are picture fans and they could easily be 
induced by anice talk to become subscribers. Send the names 
and addresses of four such persons with their $1.50 yearly sub- 


scription to us and we will send you the magazine free for one 
year. 


If you would care to work on asalary basis for us, just devot- 
ing your spare time, sign and return the Coupon to us. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


Let me know more about your agents’ proposition. 
Name 


Street 





Town __ 
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I Will Develop Any 


Woman’s 
Bust 


I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 


Many women believe 
that the bust cannot be 
developed or brought 
back to its former vig- 
~ orous condition. Thou- 

sands of women have 

vainly used massage, 

electricity, pump in- 

struments, ointments, 

general tonics, consti- 

tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 
out results. 


Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the — 
to success. The Mdme. Du Barrie Positive Frenc 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly—may develop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 
3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment. It is based on scientific facts absolutely. 

This method has been used in Europeawith astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay post- 
age, I will send complete illustrated booklet of information, 
sealed in plain envelope. Address 


Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3496 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 
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We furnish your office 





complete at lowest prices 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing 
Cabinets, Etc., New and Used 


R. SABATH DESK CO. 


432 S. DEARBORN ST. 
Phone Harrison 6739 














Photoplay Writers 


Let us dispose of your work to the best Sa idan No change for for 
examination or necessary criticism. Write for particulars. 
Seas ae &Playwrights,Photoplay Dept., 
Ashland, O. The largest manuscript brokerage house in the 











We make a specialty of making titles, using any style 
rame a customer may desire 
PRICE 8 CENTS PER FOOT 

Developing and printing. We take Moving Pictures i 2 any part of 
the country. First-class camera man good work guaranteed. 
Write Us—We Want to Bid on Your Work 

Send us areel and we will renovate it 

FREE of charge, to show the merits 

of our Paris Process of Renovating. 
Lg Parisian A Film Renovating Co. 


Dept. entworth Ave., em Ill. 





SCENARIO WRITERS 


Don’t kill off your good ideas by submitting them for 
sale in crude or improper form. We correct and 
typewrite them for you, ready to sell, for $2. Expert 
criticism of any script, without typing, $1. 
Complete Book of Instruction, sample 
actual scenario, list buyers and $1 
FREE criticism of first script, all 
Your Money Returned If You Are 
Not Satisfied With Our Service 


PHOTOPLAY SYNDICATE 
Box 20 -  - CLEVELAND, O. 











‘Pred L. Tilley, President & General Mana 


BIG MONEY MADE WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Motion Picture Plays, “The Photoplay Welter, tap you 
Plots and Ideas Wanted %W ‘© write and sell Motion 





Big demand and big pay for them. Advanced education is not neces- 
sary; all you have to know is how fo read and write. This book, by 
Leona Radnor (writer for the Motion Picture Story Magazine), tells all 
that anyone can teach you on the subject. It contains a model scenario 
and list of film producers—tells what they want and how to reach them. 

Coupon calling for free criticism of your scenario with each book. Price 


50¢ by mail postpaid. Leona Radnor, 118-BjEast 28th St., New York City, 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of fests ) possoms in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by Jd. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 

The Mowe Correspondence School 


Mr. Esenwein 9 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 











cture Plays, Plots and Ideas. 





Telephone Central 3548 


SKIRTS 


Made of Your Own Materials 


WILSON 


166 N. State St. Opp. Masonic Temple CHICAGO 















AP R> You - _ a suc- 
aim cess from the start. 
9 MAIL We furnish catalogs 


om - ae Be ae) ae 2nd merchandise at whol 


sale. Send for our prop- 
BUSI NE Siew osition to day. It's FREL 


4 < Peerless Trick & Nov. Co. 
~nHow 3148 State St. Chieago,IlI 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 26 cts. per line; smallest space sold 3 3 lines. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Salesmen and Saleswomen—Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open, paying 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. No former 
experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade 
Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
in eight weeks and assist you to secure a 
good position where you can earn good 
wages while you are learning Practical 
Salesmanship. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and testimonials from hundreds of 
men and women we have recently placed 
in good positions; also list of good posi- 
tions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 
246A, National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 





Men and Women Wanted for Government 
positions. $80.00 month. Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 





Young Men--—High Grade Proposition. 
Whole or Spare Time. $2.75 to $6.50 per 
day. Big Duplicate Orders. Constant De- 
mand. Something different. Territory go- 
ing fast. Send stamp for particulars. Lock 
Box 276, Camden, New York. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Playwriting for Motion Pictures. Gives 
the essential details. What and what not 
to write. Complete and practical scen- 
arios. Replete with invaluable information. 
25 cents (U. S. coin). Dean Publishing Co., 
34 BE. 3rd Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Scenario Writers, Look! Has your sce- 
nario come back? or have you another? I 
will typewrite, revise, criticise, correct, put 
your scenario in salable form, and advise 
where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put in 
scenario form, $1.75; scenarios criticized, 
50c., including plot and technique; folders 
“How to Write a Photoplay,” “Facts and 
Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 
5c in coin each. Distant patrons given spe- 
cial attention. Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Book, “Jane,” 10c. 
books and den pictures free. 
A-2, Columbus, O. 





Catalogue of 
Bond Pub. Co., 





The Photoplay Plot. How to write it; how 
to sell it. Our well known course in Photo- 
play writing, just out in book form. Com- 
plete directions, sample scenarios, selling 
talks, new list of buyers, etc. Invaluable 
to beginner or advanced writer. 25 cents 
(silver). Book Dept., United Play Brok- 
erage, Fostoria, Ohio. 





PATENTS 

The Patentome tells all about patents and 
how to get them and how to make money 
from them. Free on request. Established 
1865. Anderson & Son, Patent Solicitors, 
732 G Street, Washington, D. C. 

Patent what you invent. It may be valu- 
able. Write me. No attorney’s fee until 
patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. “Inventor’s 
Guide” free. Franklin H. Hough, 626 Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Patents that pay—$427,530 made by 
clients. 2 Books—‘“What & How to Invent 
—Proof of Fortunes in Patents” & 112- 
page Guide free! Send sketch or model 
for report. E. E. Vrooman, Pat. Atty., 818 
F St., Washington, D. C. 


No limit to number of lines used. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Moving Picture Theaters. I do business 
with the principal theaters and am often 
consulted by owners desiring to sell or 
lease good paying houses. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen contemplating entering this highly 
profitable amusement field may obtain the 
benefit of an expert’s judgment without 
cost to them. Small and large theaters for 
sale at most reasonable prices. An invest- 
ment of $1,800 (secured by equipment and 
lease) will pay $35.00 per week; $2,500, 
$60.00; $3,500, $90.00. Hume, Suite 711-15 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. Phone Har- 
rison 1476. 





Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, sim- 
ple system. anos $1,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Quick results. © capital r required. In- 
structive book, anil fal Collecting,” free. 
National Collectors Assn., 45 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Pipe and Reed Organs (New and Used). 
Suitable for moving picture theaters. 
Bought, sold and exchanged. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Hume, Suite 711-715, Trans- 
7 Bldg., Chicago. Phone Harrison 











AGENTS WANTED 


Big Profitse—LEasy Work, stamping names 
and addresses on key-checks, umbrella 
plates, watch fobs, etc. Big demand. We 
sell blank stock and stamping outfits. Send 
10c now for sample with your name on it 
and full particulars. Hart Mfg. Co., 303-B 
Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Agents—$50 weekly; we manufacture the 
best needle case made; a wonderful seller; 
200% to 500% profit; talking unnecessary; 
our “Trust Scheme” Envelopes do the work; 
general agents can make $100 weekly; par- 
ticulars free or send 10c for a 25c sample 
containing 115 needles. Paty Needle Co., 
211 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


Large Profits. Manufacture “Barley 
Crisps,” new confection costs cent to make. 
Sells like hot cakes for 6c. Everybody buys. 
Machine and instructions, i prone ar: og 
Send 10c for sample. rley Crisp C 
1018 Howard St., San “a... sco. 


We Can Collect Your Accounts. On the 
“collect or no pay” basis, too. Back of 
our methods are 17 years of successful ex- 
perience in collecting. Write for interest- 
ing data illustrating our statements by 
actual proof. It’s‘free. THE CREDITORS’ 
NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, 49 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 


G. B. Collection System—G. R. means 
“Gets Results,” collects bad accounts. The 
Plan justifies the nam Complete system 
sent for 60 cents. B FELDMAN, Nash- 
— Tenn. 




















THEATRICAL ATTORNEYS. 


Motion Picture, Theatrical and Show 
Claims of every kind given prompt atten- 
tion. Settlements made between manufac- 
turers and general agents, and local users 
of films, also managers and employees. 
Freight and baggage overcharges corrected 
and collected. General show, motion pic- 
ture, carnival, corporation and theatrical 
litigation throughout the United States a 
specialty. Edward J. Oder, lawyer, 6 No. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A scene from the 
sun-kissed, ocean- washed, 
mountain-girded, island- 
guarded Santa Barbara, 
California, the home of the 
“Flying A’”’ productions. 


A veritable garden of 
Eden, where the gorgeous 
and inimitably beautiful set- 
tings of nature furnish the 
environment for the histri- 
onic abilities of the best stars 
in moving pictures. 


Do not. fail to ask for 
the ‘‘Flying A’’ pictures 
when visiting your theatre. 


American Film Mfg. Co. 
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Have a Local Motion Picture Made 


10 Cents Per Foot 











ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Only Experts Employed. Write for Particulars 


SPECIAL EVENT FILM MFG. CO., Inc. 


248 West 35th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 

















Terms, $5.00 
down and 
$5.00 per 
Month 

















ABSOLUTELY 
rebuilt from 
the ground up. 
Are equipped 
with all the labor saving devices which have made the 
Fox Visible Typewriter the world’s standard back- 
spacer. Two-color ribbon device, tabular, automatic 
ribbon reverse, automatic line lock, ball bearing car- 
riage, speed escapement, stencil cutter, card attach- 
ment and a very light action, which is an exclusive 
Fox feature. Guarantee same as if you pay full list 
pe Six days’ free trial. Will take old machine 
in trade. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


415 S. Dearborn St., Dept.M. CHICAGO 
Phone HARRISON 7155 














DO YOU SELL 
PHOTOPLAYS? 


If you write them and don’t sell them your 
trouble lies with the PLOT. Nine out of ten 
photoplaywriters fail because they don’t under- 
stand PLOT building. In fact, a good PLOT 
is a scenario three-quarters sold? There isn't 
much else to the photoplay except the PLOT. 


“The Plot of the Story” 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author, Editor and Photoplay Expert 
Price by Mail, $1.06 
‘The entire technique and mechanics of the 
PLOT made as as A B C,” says Homer 
Croy, editor of THE MAGAZINE MAKER. 
160 Pages of Practical Knowledge 
Bound in Cloth 


Photoplay Magazine 
- DEPARTMENT P 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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How toWrite Photoplays that Sell 


Here is a new book fresh from 
the press that will tell you 


—how to write strong, red-blooded scenarics that laugh 
at the rejection slip. 


—how to express your photoplay ideas in that crisp, 
clean-cut, magnetic English that makes your scenario 
speak action—that’s what the editors want. 


—how to become the editor’s friend and always know just 
what and when the different sorts of ideas are wanted. 


ABOVE ALL ELSE THIS BOOK IS 
PRACTICAL 


For could any advice be more practical than that com- 
ing from men who have been doing every day for years 
the very things they tell about? Could any advice be 


more practical than that which comes from the editors and writers who | 
have eamed hundreds of dollars through doing the very things, schemes 
and ideas this book now offers you> Could any advice be more dependable, more reliable, than that whichis being used by 
hundreds of photoplaywrights with success? @ Forhere are the very success secrets of photoplay writing that have netted its 
compilers hundreds of dollars through the sale of scenarios. This book is a plain, easily understood volume; the best book 
for individual study, and is in advance of any other work on the subject. 


THIS BOOK IS A SCHOOL WITHIN ITSELF 


The object of this book is to give, in the easiest understood form, the information necessary for the proper instruction on how to write 
photoplays that sell—photoplays that contain the big vital punches and dramatic situations that the editors demand. itis good for old timer as well asbeginner. 


Herein the seventy-two what counts with the editors. Here is a book that tells you 
Practical Course i in pages of this book is ex- how to turn heal ideas into photoplays that will 
Photoplay Writing a the true ways give you a place in the editor's mind and heart. This 





Gives actual model 


d means for all writ- book tells you how to create interest, build your story 

scenarios with syn- efs to go about the writing of photoplays thet will bring and slap the big scene across that you can send the 
Y - back acceptance checks—here, and here only, is told spectators home thinking. g “How to Write Photo- 
opsis which are ap- what every writer should know about selecting appro- plays that Sell” takes - photoplay wright inside the 


proved by all pro- priate titles—here you learn how to make the synopsis studio—here is a book that is written with an actual 
of yourscenario an advertisement of the story—and that’s knowledge of studio workings. 


Howry to get a copy FREY 


Th to get of this book ab- 
TELLS Row) St Sein slid fee thrown THE PHOTO 
e RIGHT, which stands pre- 


ducers 





























—to build plots eminent the monthly om: ay by scenario writers. It contains 
baa from 50 to 60 pages, every issue, every page about the writing and TT PH 
—io find ideas. re ape of Fea picture plays. You cannot afford to miss a HE OTO. 
, single page o' ; bis 

—to select titles. Nowes “te anal PL AS ees hag, bese enlarged since the PLAYWRIGHT 
— . : ovember issue—it is a rea magazine o the AYWR watt an 

on walle Roepenete, motion picture student, THE PHOTO PLAYWRIGHT is Enclosed 
—to put action into your welcomed as a g side and constant adviser. But the sey point is nc. 

Story. that it is authoritative. The best known scenario writers and the find $2.00 in 






brainiest scenario editors contribute to this magazine regularly. 


—to write the scenes. Every article is carefully written and to the point. 





payment for a full 










*s st becription to 
-_ coe = ere is a monthly magazine that prints the stories of all A Wn years st bs 
ws ng ee a ee eines by all the manufacturers. The new PHOTO PLAY- the new Photo Play- 
RIGHT is the scenario writer's hand book. 






wright. With this | am to 
receive absolutely free, all deliv- 
ery charges prepaid, one copy of 
**How to Write Photop!ays that Sell.”” 


—to win the editor. } an introductory offer we have decided to give away a special 
— edition of this splendid k. “‘How ta Write Photoplays that 

—to visualize your story. Sell” wi a ie or eval a - ~ PHOT: = 
. . PLAYWRIGHT. Simply se with the coupon (or 

“te hee, i touch with $2.50 if the magazine is sent toa Canadian address.) We 
‘ will enter your name for a full year's yoy ee tothe new 
—to be original. PHOTO PLAYWRIGHT and the book will go for- gy Name.......--------+++05: 
ward immediately—securely packed—all transportation § 
charges prepaid. 





—to avoid rejection. 


—to write photoplays that 


sell. Photoplay Enterprise Association 


22 Studio Place Boonville, Indiana 
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New Year Resolutions 


of the 


Gaumont Co. 


To continue to make motion pictures that the 
American people want. 


To have them excellent in photography. 
To have them in story interesting and strong. 


High in character, tasteful and discreet—devoid of 
low sensationalism but active in brisk significance. 


To have picture titles and sub-titles which not 
merely explain the story but enliven and enrich it. 


To design lithographs, magnetic both to eye and 
money—posters which show the vital essence of the 
subject, rousing to action the desire to go “‘inside.” 


To accomplish the mission of cinematography—por- 
traying before the common people life’s common and 
uncommon experiences, showing how this and the 
“other half’ live, laugh and love. 


Is it resolved that exhibitors give their spectators 


every opportunity to judge whether these resolu- 
tions are faithfully fulfilled? 


ra \i- 
<Gaumonts Flushing, New York  ‘Gaimon 
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